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TWO MODELS FOR 1906 


Model A—4 cyl., $2200 
Model B—4 cyl., 2500 


St. Louis Motor Car Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. 








This is the Great Arrow Victoria Tonneau, 
40-45 H. P., with semi-enclosed top. Price 
without top, $5000. Semi-enclosed top, 
$350 extra. Cape top, $200 extra. Fold- 
ing glass front, $50 extra. 





One convincing proof of the excellence of Pierce 
cars is the fact that they appeal most to the most me- 
chanical minds. An automobile is a machine. The 
more a man understands about the principles of me- 
chanics, the better he appreciates the way in which 
the Pierce Arrow is made. 

The initial cost of a Pierce Arrow is greater than 
that of any automobile made in this country, but the 
price seems low when compared not only with the 
small cost of maintaining, but with the long time of 
service given. 

Pierce Arrows are never out of date as far as 
effective service is concerned. 


Catalogue and Descriptions Mailed on Request 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE CoO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members Assoctation Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Pierce Arrow exhibited in Madison Square Garden only 





LIST OF DEALERS 


BOSTON, - J. W. Maguire Co., 745 Boylston St. 
CHICAGO, - H. Paulman & Co., 1321 Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK, - - Harrolds Motor Car Co., Broadway, 58th-59th Sts, 
PITTSBURG, ° - Banker Bros. Co., Baum & Beatty Sts. 
BALTIMORE, - - Southern Auto Co., 2021 Maryland Ave. 
BUFFALO, . The George N. Pierce Co., 752 Main St. (Retail) 
DETROIT, - J. P. Schneider, 189 Jefferson Ave. 
DENVER The George N. Pierce Co., 1643 California St. 
HARTFORD, CONN., . The Miner Garage Co., 120 Allyn St. 
- Hawkins Auto. Gas’ Engine Co. 
- E. P. Moriarty & Co , 1612 Grand Ave, 
- Bush & Burge, Cor. 7th and Main Sts. 
LOUISVILLE, - - The Zorn-Strauss Co., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, Hibbard Automobile Co. 
OTTAWA & MONTREAL, Wilson & Co., 142 Bank St. 
OAKLAND, CAL., - The George N. Pierce Co., 1013 Clay St. ey ms 
PHILADELPHIA, - Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co., 201 N. Broad 
PORTLAND, ME., - J. A. Dowling 
PROVIDENCE, - The Shepard Company 
ROCHESTER, - - U. 8. Automobile Co., 21 Plymouth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO Mobile Carriage Co., Golden Gate Ave. &sGough St. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. - W.L, Hodges, 16 Woodlawn Ave. 
SCRANTON, Standard Motor Car Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, ‘MAss. E. R. Clark Auto, Co., 117 Lyman St. 
JSE, Amos-Pierce Auto. Co., 109 8. State St. 
Western Auto. Co., 4701 Washington Blvd. 
Cc. P. Joy Auto. Co., 368 Minnesota St. 
Auto. & Supply Co., Ltd., 24 Temperance St. 
Troy Auto. Exchange, 22 Fourth St. 
Utica Motor Car Co. 


.N.Y., J 
PORTLAND, OREGON, H. M. Covey 
SEATTLE, WASH., Broadway Auto Co. 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID ocistén 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions. Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chafed or Blistered 
Feet, Callous spots, etc., etc. 


Applied with a brush and immediately 
dries, forming a tough, transparent, col- 
orless waterproof coating. 

“NEW SKIN” will heal injuries, 
will not wash off, and after it is ap- 
plied the injury is forgotten, as ‘*‘ NEW 
SKIN” makes a temporary new skin 
until the broken skin is healed under it. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY 


AUTOMOBILE KIT. Each 
Pocket Size (Size of lilustration) . 10¢ 
Family Size (Best for Kits) . . . 25¢ 


2 oz. Bottles (for — = oo 
Ospitals) . c 


At the Druggists’, or we will mai! a 
package anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of price. 


Dealers write for wholesale 
prices. 


. DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
Y Dept. 102 
96-102 Church St., N. Y. 


An Automobile 
Necessity 


This is absolutely true of Hall’s Skin 
Food. You probably know from experi- 
ence the ravages sustained by your com- 
plexion through Automobiling. 


There is not to-day on the market a preparation equal 
to Hall’s Skin Food for preserving the complexion, and is 
especially efficacious in removing the dust and foreign sub- 
stances from the skin that you accumulate on a trip and 
cannot remove by the ordinary methods. 

It is also a Tissue builder. will fill out the hollows in the 
Cheeks under the Eyes, soften those lines and generally 
improve the Face? : 

In short it will do wonders for the worst Complexion. 

Let us suggest that you try a jar of this preparation; you 
can make no mistake. Send us $2.00 and we will send you 
a jar, Prepaid. 


Hall’s Almond Violet Cream 


is a substitute for powder and just the thing if you are 
going foraride. It cannot blow off and is invisible, givin 

to the Skin that fresh and soft appearance so much desired. 
It is Antiseptic and will not injure the most sensitive skin; 
on the contrary, will stimulate and have a Tonic effect. 


You should have this on your toilet table. 
$1.50 per jar. Sent Prepaid upon the 
receipt of the price. 


F, C. HALL & CO., 150 Nassau St. 


Suite 424 NEW YORK 








How to Economize on Lubricants 

To the car owner to whom it is a 
necessity to cut down all expenses in 
connection with the operation of the 
machine to the lowest possible point, it 
is often of advantage to remember that 
the oil which is drained from the en- 
gine base and the grease which is taken 
from the transmission need not be 
thrown away, but may, instead, be clari- 
fied and afterward returned to the car. 
To do this it is only necessary to heat 
the lubricant until it is thoroughly lique- 
fied and to allow it to settle while hot, 
and then, after skimming off the dross, 
to pour off the upper portion, leaving at 
the bottom all the heavier impurities 
which might tend to injure the bearings. 
By repeating this process much better 
results will be obtained than if a single 
purification be trusted to. 


Pointing out the defects in a car is 
like a mustard plaster; we don’t feel 
the sting until we apply it to our- 
selves. 


In Place of a Sprag 

As the work of improvement goes on, 
the necessity of the application of such 
a device as a sprag to the touring ma- 
chine becomes less and less a necessity, 
for the brakes as supplied to the cars of 
to-day are usually double-acting in fact 
—not in allegement only, as formerly. 
Yet for the machine which is to travel 
over mountainous roads it is well to 
have some sort of safeguard against the 
ever present possibility of breakdown, 
or derangement of the mechanism at a 
critical time. 

One or two of last year’s cars were 
fitted with ratchet sprags, as they were 
called, which acted on teeth cut into 
an extension of the brake drum. These 
were most efficient, and are to be 
recommended. But in machines which 
are not so equipped, it is a comparative- 
ly simple matter to rig up a bar reach- 
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Pope-Hartford Model F is the result of our 28 years 


of experience in making and 
marketing mechanical vehicles. It is the latest product of our famous 
Hartford factories and cannot be equalled at anywhere near the price. 





MOTOR: Consists of 4-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled engine with cylinders 
cast in pairs; all gears encased ; brake test 28-30 H. P. 


TRANSMISSION: Sliding gear, three speeds forward and reverse 


CARBURETOR: Specially designed, insuring economy in fuel consumption 
and maximum power. 


CONTROL: Throttle and ignition levers on single sector that does not 
revolve with wheel. 


DRIVE: Bevel gear through propeller shaft to the rear axle. 
TONNEAU: Non-removable, dust proof, double side entrance. 
DESIGN: Artistic in conception and execution. 


While great attention has been given the essentials of construction it will be 
found that no detail has been overlooked. Everything that will contribute 


to the user’s comfort and convenience has been em- a 
bodied in this up-to-date car. (With top, $125 extra.) Price, $2500 


Pope-Hartford Model G is our 2-cylinder, opposed, 18 


H. P. touring car. The engine 
is under the hood and all parts are accessible for inspection and repair. This is 


our dependable 2-cylinder machine of last year with such + 
minor changes as have been suggested by a season’s use. Price, $ | 600 





WE EXHIBIT IN NEW YORK AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN ONLY 


Pope Manufacturing Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York City ° - 
Boston, Mass. ‘ e 
Washington, D.C. - - - 819 14th St., N. W. 


pr 1733 Broadway 
223 Columbus Ave. 


San Francisco, Cal. - 451 Mission St. 
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Whittaker’ s Model 
MOTOR CAR 








WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 


The Model consists of Colored Charts 
bound up with explanatory letter-press 
in strong cardboard binding * * 


HE colored charts are composed of several large and 
- small plates folding upon each other, illustrating all 
the main parts ofthe car. The body, frame, running 
gear, motor, etc., are represented by appropriately colored 
and shaped pieces ot heavy paper that fold into theirproper 
place in the model, so as to convey a very good idea of their 
relative size and location. The text is condensed, yetclear, 
and with aid of the key will enable any one to get a com- 
prehensive idea of the workings of the Automobile. 


The whole in strong cardboard binding, 
measuring 944 inches by 134 inches, 


Price $1.50 net, by mail $1.57 





THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2 and 3 Bible House - 


Publisher 
New York 











Herz: Ignition 


Apparatus is considered the finest 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 





Herz's Patent Safety Switch and 
Electric Brake. A Life Saver. 


Write for the just published new Catalogue. 


HERZ IGNITION CO., 189 Ei Street 











ing from the side of the frame to the 
ground, and capable of being hoisted up 
out of the way when not in use. 

One precaution, however, is necessary 
in connection with the use of such a de- 
vice, and that is not to wait until the 
car has begun to roll backward before 


dropping it, for in several known in- 
stances where this has been done, the 
bar has simply dug into the ground, 
pitching the machine violently, and turn- 
ed over, thus going out of action en- 
tirely, and leaving the car as helpless 
as though it had never existed. But by 
taking care to release it as soon as the 
machine shows any signs of slipping 
back, all danger of this sort may be 
avoided. 


Collisions were known in _ Bible 
times. Vide Ezekiel’s descriptive 
phrase: “As if a wheel had been in 


the midst of a wheel.” 


Dealing with the Dust Problem 

Somewhere within the domain of the 
kingdom upon which the sun never sets 
there is an inventor whose restless soul 
has been stirred to its innermost depths 
by the clouds of dust which have rolled 
up from the highway before his door 
as the direct result of the passing motor 
car. And to such good purpose has the 
ferment wrought that he has set him- 
self to devise a remedy for the almost 
universal evil, with the result that he 
has come to a conclusion hardly less in- 
teresting than that of a fellow country- 
man of his who proposed to have all 
motor cars provided with sprinkling at- 
tachments. 

The new dust layer’s idea is to have 
suspended in the rear of either wheel a 
sort of guard, or shield, which is kept 
perpetually moistened by an ingenious 
contrivance in which capillary attraction 
plays an important part. As the dust 
is stirred up by the wheel it impinges 
against this guard and is retained there 
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You Must Take a Ride 


- | IN THE 50 HORSE-POWER 


| Thomas Flyer 


1- : to fully understand and appreciate its powerful construction, perfect 
1- x mechanical parts and excellent finish. 
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r ; As a result of three years of constant study, ambitious determination 
e 5 and hard work, we have in the new THOMAS more fine bearings, 
- : more improved devices proving power, safety, comfort and durability 
t 1 than any automobile made at home or abroad. 
€ ¥ “Every stock Thomas car guaranteed to show sixty miles 
\- , an hour before leaving the factory.” 


All we ask is an opportunity to show you and every man that we 
can prove the statement— 


“The Nearest Approach to Automobile Perfection” 
: E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO. 


3 1421 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


« Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
















Largest Manufacturers of Fifty Horse-power Cars in the World 
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The Wonder of the Shows 





Col. Sprague’s 


CANOPIES 


EXCELLENT— MODERN—NOVEL 








One of Col. Sprague’s Cape Extension Tops closed down, 
leaving the glass front as a wind-break. The ‘‘ Thomas 
Flyer’ and many others will be equipped with these tops. 


The Sprague Umbrella Co. 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Ask for Catalogue and Prices 


| GRAND | PRIZE 


Highest Award 
WORLD'S FAIR 


I | ST. LOUIS 
= > BSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 
> DICTIONARY geae 


cnteeaatines" "ENLARGED 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


low Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 





es Commissioner of i 
2380 dae ‘Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7 x10x2% inches, 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 5%x85¢x1% in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 
FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles,”’ Illustrated pamphlets. 
G. 6C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
* GET THE BEST 























by virtue of the guard’s moistened con- 
dition until its weight is sufficient to 
make the accumulated dust loosen and 
drop off. By that time, however, it is 
too heavy to fly about, and so falls di- 
rectly into the road beneath the car. 
An extension of the scheme is conceiv- 
able, by means of which all this mate- 
rial should be collected in a pan suitably 
located, and thus not only would the 
dust be prevented from rising, but it 
would be eradicated altogether and re- 
moved to a convenient dumping ground, 
where it could not offend the oversensi- 
tive being by its stifling presence. 


The four biggest fools in the world 
are the fellow who thinks when he has 
owned an automobile for a week that he 
knows a car thoroughly and three other 
fellows just like him. 


Emergency Tire Made of Rope 

Here are two ways out of a predica- 
ment that calls for drastic measures, and 
as it is one in which many owners of 
cars are apt to find themselves sooner 
or later, the suggestions, or at least one 
of them, is worthy of a niche in the re- 
cesses of the brain of the driver who 
remembers handy expedients for hard 
times. When it falls to his lot to be 
compelled to drive home on the rim, 
owing either to inability or lack of in- 
clination to effect a tire repair, it is de- 
sirable, to say the least, that the mini- 
mum of damage be done in the process. 
Driving on the rim is almost invariably 
fatal to the cover, but it need not be to 
the inner tubes also, if the latter be re- 
moved. Removing the cause of the 
trouble, should it take the form of a nail 
or something similar, is likewise advis- 
able, as is also a thorough securing of 
the bolts holding the tire on the rim. 
These precautions are at best a make- 
shift, and it will doubtless strike the av- 
erage driver that it would be far better 
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SIXTH NATIONAL 


Automobile Show 


AT MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN, NEW YORK 








January 13th to 20th, 1906 


JAMES C. YOUNG, Manager 











4 +4 The trade admitted free up to 1 o’clock each day upon presentation of busi- 
| Special Notice . Ape 


ness card and registering name and address at the Bureau of Information 


























PHONE—2142 MADISON 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Automobile Races 
At Ormond, Florida 








UNSURPASSED SERVICE 


Trains Leave Penn. R. R. Ferries at 9:25 P. M. 


JONAH H. WHITE, E. P. A. GEO. B. ECKER, G. E. P. A. 
1161 Broadway, New York 
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WILL BE PAID BY THE 


AMERICAN MOTOR LEAGUE 
olan dal-MerelabaleidilaMmehi 
any Thief who steals 

this Automobile. 


ne. at 





HE AMERICAN MOTOR LEAGUE offers 
$100 reward for the conviction of any thief 
who steals an automobile belonging to 

one of its members and $25 reward for the con- 
viction and punishment of any offender who 
injures the person or property of an A. M. L. 
member while on the public road. 


THE 
Protection Disk 


is shown (both sides), on this page. It is at- 
tached to cars belonging to A. M. L. members. 
It is covered with red leather, with gold letters; 
will not tarnish easily by exposure of the 
weather. and will not scratch or mar the pol- 
ished surface of the vehicle. 








The A. M. L.. invites to its ranks all automo- 
bilists of good character. For full information 
address 


American Motor League 
Vanderbilt. Building, New York, N. Y. 





$25 REWARD 


WILL BE PAID BY THE 


AMERICAN MOTOR LEAGUE 


For the conviction of any 
offender who maliciously 
injures the person or prop- 
erty of a member while 
riding on the pubiic 
road. 
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to remove the tire complete at once and 
be done with it. 

In commenting on this advice another 
driver points out that its adoption prac- 
tically means the destruction of the cov- 
er, with probably more or less damage 
to the rim in addition, and goes on to 
tell how he avoided both under similar 
circumstances. He found himself with 
both the regular and: spare inner tubes 
badly punctured after nightfall under 
conditions which precluded making a 
repair. The tire complete was removed 
from the rim, and in its place was very 
tightly wound some forty feet of half- 
inch rope purchased at a nearby farm- 
house. The rope was placed on parallel 
with the rim until several layers pro- 
truded, making, in fact, a rope tire. This 
was lashed on with the aid of stout wire 
wound transversely about and under the 
rim. No difficulty was found in making 
the six miles intervening between the 
scene of the repair and the nearest town, 
even on the first speed, during which the 
rim never came in contact with the 
ground. The only damage suffered was 
in consequence the price of the rope. 


Not a few men who are opposed to 
the automobile have to wear glasses be- 
cause their eyesight is too good. Such 
glasses are the spectacles of tolerance. 


To Make Smooth Your Going 

Proper lubrication for a motor car 
involves small drops applied to each 
bearing at short intervals, so the film 
of oil may be re-established or mend- 
ed when broken or disturbed by the 
constantly recurring shocks to which 
a car’s mechanism is subjected. It 
would seem that one of the best meth- 
ods to supply lubricant to any ma- 
chinery would be by some sort of au- 
tomatic measuring machine that would 
never fail to deliver the exact amount 
of oil at the exact time for which ad- 
justment had been made, and which 
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s This car—Model N—is the biggest revelation 
The Ford Four-Cylinder Runabout. yet made in Automobile construction. A 
car of this type for less than $500 seemed an impossibility, but here it is. Four-cylinder. 15 H. P. Direct Drive. 
Speed 4o miles. 78 inch wheel base. Weight 700 pounds. 





Six cylinders. 40H. P. 4to50 miles per hour on high gear. Perfected magneto igni- 
Ford Model K. tion, mechanical oiler, 114-inch wheel base, luxurious body P s $2500 
for five passengers. Weight 2000 pounds rice 


ere CCU E OOOO CECEOCOCCCOCCOCCCCCOC CC CeCe Cee eee reer eer errer 


No further particulars will be given until these Cars are shown 
for the first time at the Automobile Club of America’s Show, at 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, New York, Jan. 13th to 20th 


DELIVERIES for Models N and K will not be made before March 


1906 will be a ‘‘ Ford Year.’’ Agents who have closed with us can congratulate themselves. 


. BRANCHES: 147, 149, 151, 153 Columbus Avenue, Boston ; 

FORD MOTOR Co., Detroit, 1705 Broadway, Hew York; 727 Maia St., mew 1 
. P ood Sts., : . 

Members American Motor Car Mfrs. Association, Chicago Cidesaes Gusclenl end Ranens City.” ep 


Canadian Trade Supplied by FORD MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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America’s Famous Resort 


Atlantic City 


Three Hours 


from 


New York 








New Jersey 


Central 


Solid Vestibule Equipment 
Buffet Parlor Cars 


TRAINS AT - - = = 9:40 A.M.—3:40 P.M. 
SUNDAYS, 9:40 A.M. 


Foot Liberty Street, N. R., and 


Stations { South Ferry 


Illustrated book on application 
C. M. BURT, General Pass. Agt., New York. 

















The “BARRETT” 


AUTOMOBILE 
JACKS 


** Barrett’s Patents ”’ 


are the accepted 
Standard. Quick- 
Acting, Automatic 
Lowering, Easily 
Operated. Lift One 
Ton, dead weight, and 
adapted to any auto- 
mobile. Theonlysub- 
stantial and reliable 
Automobile Jacks on 
the market, and they 
can be readily carried 
. ame as part of the equip- 
ment of any automobile. SEND FoR CIRCULAR, 


THE DUFF MFG. CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


sS 





Works, Allegheny, Pa. 

















would automatically increase lubrica- 
tion with increased speed, and vice 
versa. A vast amount of thought has 
been given to the devising of lubri- 
cating appliances, but nearly all of 
them are still subject to and depen- 
dent on the watchfulness of some op- 
erative, and therefore liable to go 
wrong at a critical time owing to the 
forgetfulness or lack of diligence on 
the part of the operative. 





Probably nothing automobiling is so 
expensive in the long run as. the com- 
mon or garden variety of economy in 
a car’s upkeep as practiced by the ama- 
teur. 


Peculiar British Road Laws 

The following incidents turn a pri- 
vate path into a public one, according 
to English law: 

If a dead body has ever been carried 
along a public highway, semi-public 
road, or private footpath, that high- 
way, road, or footpath can never be 
closed. 

If a footpath has been in regular and 
unremitting use for a period of over 
ten years, nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament or the making of a new law 
will allow it to be closed. 

If a bride has been led over a foot- 
path to her new home it has acquired 
the right of perpetual existence in many 
parts of England. 

If a footpath, road, or roadway leads 
directly to, across, or through a church 
or churchyard it may never be closed. 

If such a path leads down to a river, 
brook, or other “running water,” the 
law, in some parts of England, at least, 
forbids that it should ever be closed. 

And if water-cresses, pungent grass- 
es, mushrooms, or other edible products 
grow at the end of or along the course 
of a footpath, or if edible acorns be 
found along its length, certain old-fash- 
ioned laws, doubtless leading back to 
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Let a “GILLETTE” Start YOUR New Year RIGHT! 


On January lst—turn over x new leai—BEGIN THE YEAR with a new blade in your 
GILLETTE SAFETY KAZOR. Begin each succeeding month of 1906 the same way. Every 
“GILLETTE” set has 12 thin, ilexible, highly tempered, keen double-edged blades, each 
blade giving from 20 to 40 smooth and delightful shaves—one blade for each month in the 
year. The man who follows this plan will have a year of unalloyed bliss, as far as the shaving 
problem is concerned. It saves time. It saves money. It will always give the delights of a 
perfectly smooth, clean shave. It leaves no cuts or scratches. Hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiastic men now use the GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, ORDER TO-DAY. 


STANDARD SET—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER ‘\ 


VELVET-LINED 


SPECIAL SET—QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATFD HOLDER = cases 


NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES 50 CENTS 
<TH A shave with a ‘‘GILLETTE”’ will 
cost but about 14 of a cent. Ask 
_— P a your dealer for the **GILLETTE.”’ 
LETTE f %\ He can procure it for you. 
rA\e WARMING! The Gillette Paieni 
il =} No. 775,134 covers all razors having 
. y ‘7 O74 thin detachable blade requis ing 
eee BDAY “#4 means of holding and stiffening, but 
- ———"_ not requiring stropping or honing by 
3 the user. BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS! 
= Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains 
our 30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make 
this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 424 st."and Broadway. NEW YORK 


Gillette Sate 


NO STROPPING. NO ONE tt: VA1) @ 
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ACME 





MOTOR 
CARS 


—Sure Starting 
—Sure Stopping 
—Sure Going 

—Sure Coming 








Reliable in any emergency—in any weather—on 
any road. 

TYPE VIiIl. Fastest Touring Car in the world 
at the price. Complete, $2750. 

TYP . A Runabout built like a Racing 
Car. Completely equipped, $1000. 


Demonstration in Ten Cities. 


NGME MOTOR GAR GO., READING, Pi. 


J. W. MEARS ° ° Brooklyn 
ENSIGN & MOORE Binghamton, N.Y. 
DEVLIN & Co. ° ° ° Chicago 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOBILE. Atlanta, Ga. 


T. C. BRADFORD W eet "Del. 
Boston MoTor Co. ° ° Boston 
LIBERTY AUTOMOBILE Co. . ° ‘ Pittsburg 
ACME Motor Car Co. Philadelphia 
ACME Motor CAR Co, or N. Y. New York City 











i, 
Across 


Lake Erie 


Between 
Twilight 
and 


Dawn 


HE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 
daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. (eastern time) 
reaching their destination the next morning 
after a cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 
and will be accepted for transportation on 
the D & B. Line. 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


A. A, SCHANTZ, Gen’! Supt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich, 























the time when food was neither cheap 
nor plentiful in England, declare that it 
must be kept open. 


It may be safely stated as a gen- 
eral fact that every worn-out machine 
has lost its usefulness solely from dry 
bearings, and that its life would have 
been greatly prolonged had its mov- 
ing parts always been protected by an 
unvarying lubricating system from 
which each bearing had received ex- 
act measured quantities of lubricant 
at short intervals while in operation. 
This being true of ordinary machin- 
ery, is doubly true of automobile ma- 
chinery that must run most of the 
time enveloped in clouds of gritty 
dust or mud taken up from the road- 
way. 





Universal Harmony 


A serious man with a long face gin- 
gerly stepped down into the deep mud. 

Behind him a load of furniture waited 
anxiously. 

An ice-wagon driver swore several 
temperatures of caloric. 

A hook and ladder truck intensified 
the heat. 

A push cart got inevitably crossways 
between a trolley car and a beer wagon. 

The serious man in the mud wildly- 
turned a little black crank and held his 
breath and hoped. He wasn’t spinning 
a top. Neither was he grinding coffee. 

He was cranking a runabout. 

Suddenly it sobbed. 

The serious man leaped joyfully out of 
the mud, the ice cooled off, the hook 
and ladder truck scorched by, the fur- 
niture was released, the push cart was 
arrested. 

Moral—What the Universe needs is 
persistent cranking. 

He who thinks twice before speaking 
once about the merits or demerits of a 
friend’s car, rejoices thrice. 
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Modoc 
Automobile Cleaner 


Cleans thoroughly and 
restores the lustre with- 
out affecting the varnish. 
It is without doubt the 
best automobile cleaner 
on the market. Sample 
and directions furnished 
on application. Price 
per gallon, $1.00, f .o. b. 
Chester; packed in tin, 
wooden covered cans 


AGENTS WANTED 





The Henry Roever Co. 
CHESTER, PA. 



































Special 
Announcement 


N INVITATION is extend- 
A ed by the management of 
the Hotret GALLATIN to 

any white merchant or his repre- 
sentative outside of New York 
City, whose name appears in 
Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Commer- 
cial Agency Book, to accept the 
hospitality of the Gallatin Hotei, 
70 West 46th Street, for three 
days without charge. Usual 
rates, apartment with private 
bath, $3.00 per day and up, with- 
out meals. Parlor, bedroom and 
private bath, $35.00 per week 
and up, with meals for two:: ° 


GALLATIN HOTEL 
70 W. 46th St., | New York City 





























Make and Break or Jump? 

Most designers are now willing to 
admit that perhaps the make and 
break system of ignition may have 
been discarded for something that of- 
fered greater apparent simplicity, but 
which was in its turn accompanied by 
problems equally as difficult to solve 
as were those presented by the make 
and break. Even were designers not 
thus frank in now realizing the error 
of their opinions of a few years back, 
the fact of the readoption of the make 
and break system by a number of 
makers speaks for itself. When 
weighed in the balance with low ten- 
sion make and break ignition, on the 
one hand, and high tension with jump 
spark, on the other, the beam tips 
from one side to the other with such 
perplexing regularity that many inak- 
ers and users, too, have found them- 
selves nonplussed and decided it bet- 
ter to compromise by adopting both 
systems. But in thus returning to 
former practice many of the short- 
comings developed in previous expe- 
rience have been ‘recognized and 
avoided so that little has been lost 
and much gained in the temporary 
deviation. 

Nothing worries some men about a 
car like the expected troubles that never 
happen. 


Prize for a Starting Device 

A prize competition has been insti- 
tuted in France for the purpose of se- 
curing the best device for the starting 
of motors. The French Academy des 
Sports has been asked to draw up a 
set of rules, and the contest will prob- 
ably be held under its auspices. The 
primary stipulations of the affair are 
that all inventions submitted shall make 
it possible to start the motor without 
the driver being obliged to leave his seat 
or turn his head. 
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Dewar’s Scotch Whisky 


“SPECIAL” and “WHITE LABEL” 


(The Fine Old Highland) ‘The Whisky of Great Age) 

















JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Limited 


United States Brarch: Knickerbocker Trust Building, Fifth Avenue 
and 34th Street, opposite Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


FREDERICK GLASSUP, SOLE AGENT 
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A SK 
and 
FIND 
IOUT 











O MATTER what you want to know 
about an automobile, its power, 
maker, price, stability, suitability, or 

anything else, can be quickly ascertained at 
no additional expense other than for the 
postage employed in stating your difficulties 


TO THE 


Information 
Bureau 


Ghe Automobile Magazine 
136 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


E DO not claim to know it all, but 
what we don’t know we can find out 
for you—perhaps better than you 
can for yourself. 
If you are having more than your share 
of motor troubles we can probably help you. 
Don’t be bashful—send in your queries. 
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Notes of 1906 Models 


The First of Our Pictorial Automobile Reviews 




















ESS and less conspicuous are the 
distinctions between correspond- 
ing types and models in the automo- 
bile industries; larger and _ larger 
grows the area of motoring; more and 
more substantial and indispensable 
are the products, of now more than a 
hundred factories, to the times in 
which we live. The memories of four 
and five years ago seem farther away 
in point of experience than they are 
in point of time. At this writing— 
mid-December—everything is being 
shaped toward the “Sixth Annual 
Shows,” with relatively more advance 
work done than ever before in the 
history of the trade. 

Not long ago everything accom- 
plished prior to show time was in the- 
ory or in fact a “dark secret.” Those 
were the days when few felt them- 
selves capable of deciding upon cer- 
tain details of construction or equip- 
ment until the similar plans of their 
competitors had been more or less 
generally understood. Prices were 
more often unnamed than named un- 
til after the midwinter exhibitions, 
and definite announcements of plans 
and policies were postponed on every 
pretext. The trade was then in its 


swaddling clothes, and what “the oth- 
er fellow” might be doing was rela- 
tively much more important than it is 
now. 

With added strength and popular- 
ity a more confident initiative has 





28 H. P. Pipe, imported by Joseph S$. Heller, 1779 
Broadway, New York. This is one of the high grade 
European cars—‘‘made in Belgium”—and sold in fair 
numbers in the United States, without sensational tac- 
tics of any kind. There are two up-to-date models of 
this car—z28 H. P. and 50 H. P.—of which the former 
has been selected for use in this connection. They 
embody all the essential improvements in automobile 
manufacture, and possess besides distinctive mechani- 
cal features of their own. 

Construction and equipment of the 28 H. P. model 
include, 4-cylinder motor, bore and stroke 4 inches by 
4% inches approximate; normal speed of motor, 1,000 
revolutions per minute. Valves mechanically operated, 
placed on each side of motor. Ignition (1) by high- 
tension magne, with sparking plugs; (2) by accumu- 
lators and coil, advanced or retarded by ratchet on 
steering wheel. ‘Pipe’ automatic carbureter; water 
cooling by gear-driven centrifugal pump, self-contained 
tank and radiator; transmission by horizontal gear 
shafts and chains. Weight, approximate, 1,950 lbs.; 
prices on appl'cation; “demonstrations” by appoint- 
ment. 


28 H. P. PIPE 












34-40 H. P. PANHARD 


been developed in manufacturing cir- 
cles, and every well-established and 
courageous organization now makes its 
plans more or less without regard to 
its competitors. Not that competition 
has decreased—on the other hand it 
has vastly increased—but with the prob- 
ability of startling changes practically 
gone, and especially with the conscious- 
ness that there is room enough for all 
with first-class ideas and workmanship 
to offer, the old-time uncertainties have 
largely disappeared. The result has 
been a gradual perfection of each prod- 
uct along individual lines, raising the 
standard of the industry as would have 
been impossible in any other way. 
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Thus have the old days forever gone, 
and up-to-dateness become the actual 
as well as the theoretical keynote of 
motoring. Some of those associated 
with automobiling during the early 
years expected too much; others were 
willing to sacrifice too little, or for too 
short a time. But a majority struck 
the happy medium—adapting their 
means and their policies to some well 
understood ends, willing to bide their 
time—and are now in the way of a 
large and permanent success. Some 
have plodded along less direct roads, 
but always making the best of their 
lesser opportunities; while a few have 
failed. On the whole the sport and in- 
dustry at this time both merit the con- 
fidence and support of the public in a 
larger degree than ever before. 

That the present degree of perfec- 
tion of American machines is due to the 
inventive genius, manufacturing skill 
and indefatigable push of their leaders 
and representatives is apparent. While 
our designers and constructors have 
not yet attained to that point where 
they can safely assume that they “know 





Mercedes, Renault and Panhard, Smith & Mabley, Incorporated, Importers, New York. These stand- 





ard high-grade, high-priced foreign touring cars are so little changed for 1906 as to require no separate 
comment. New Mercedes features include direct drive on the fourth speed; transmission gear enclosed in 
front; axles 1% inches higher, with stronger springs for American roads, half-elliptic pattern; new clutch 
oiling system. The cut shows the 45 H. P. Model, four-cylinder gasolene motor, cylinders cast in pairs, 
118 M. M. bore by 145 M. M. stroke. z 

The Panhard shown is the 34-40 H. P. Model, features of which are: Additional width of chassis; 
metal disk instead of leather clutch; high axle for American roads, full ball-bearing; gear driven pump. 
Magneto placed under hood; direct drive instead of chain drive; push style pedals; steering post inclined 
so as to be in direct line with the power. 

The 20-30 H. P. Renault, the third of this trio, has four-cylinder motor, cylinders cast in pairs; 
length of chassis to suit purchaser. Other models 10-14 H. P., 14-20 H. P. and 40 H. P., the latter an 
entirely new product. The 10-14 H. P. model appears for the first time in 1906 with four cylinders. 

Prices of these cars vary greatly, according to equipment and conditions of delivery; they are not 
publicly quoted, but furnished on application. 


45 H. P. MERCEDES 30 H. P. RENAULT 
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POPE-HARTFORD MODEL “F,” HEAD-ON VIEW 


Pope-Hartford Model ‘“‘F,” the Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


vertical motor of 20-25 H. 


This model has a four-cylinder 


P., water cooled. The bevel gears driving the rear axle consist of a pinion 


meshing with a gear—both of special steel, the pinion shaft being made integral with the pinion and runs 


in two roller bearings. : 
holes in the differential gears, insurin 
Carbureter of special design, 


The rear axles proper, or driving shafts, have squared ends, which fit in square 
strong and durable construction. : : 
exible and efficient, running from 150 to 1,600 revolutions per minute; 


carbureter throttle controlled by lever located on top of steering wheel and not revolving with it. The 
frame is composed of armored ash side pieces 1 5-16 inches thick; the sub-frame, which carries the engine, 
being of channel steel, securely riveted to steel cross members at their end. 


1 parts built on the interchangeable 


double side entrance. Price, $2,500. 


Al _bi Lin lan, and are easily accessible for inspection and adjustment. 
Transmission sliding gear, giving three speeds forward and reverse. 


Tonneau, non-removable, dust-proof, 





it all,” their past and present success 
gives them a just and reasonable con- 
fidence in their ability to meet the de- 


mands of the future. The number of 
cars now in use in the United States is 
very much greater than the number 
used in any European country, and the 
unequaled purchasing capacity of the 
American people afford the largest and 
best market in the world, without 
counting the export automobile trade 
already in process of development. 
At first thought it seems scarcely 
possible that enough months have 
elapsed to make “new” types and mod- 
els due, but there can be no serious ar- 
gument over a self-evident fact. The 
announcements of a hundred manufac- 


turers, advance echoes of the eastern 
and western shows, and the enthusiasms 
of the motoring thousands: all these 
and other things betoken a shifting of 
the gears of time from 1905 to 1906. 
A side-issue of interest is how the lay 
press attempts to compete with the 
automobile journals in its attention to 
motoring subjects (an interest not al- 
ways difficult to fathom, however). In 
November the horse was formally wor- 
shiped for a week, only to be forgotten 
by society for another ten months 
while “the automobile’s the thing.” 
Now that progress has been carried 
to the point where detail improvements 
are principally aimed at, the manufac- 
turers apparently vie with each other 











MITCHELL RUNABOUT—GOOD SERVICE AT SMALL COST 


Mitchell Runabout, Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. This is one 
of the concerns that has made a specialty of good automobiles at moderate 
prices. This runabout is one of a line comprising touring, runabout and 
commercial cars. All follow the established lines and make a great point of 
giving the buyer full value for his investment—which the purchase of an 


automobile really is. 


This runabout, model 2B, double cylinder, 8-10 H. P., vertical motor 
mounted in front, sells for $750. Model 4B, four-cylinder, vertical motor, 
18-20 H. P., $1.500. Particulars and price of commercial and other road 


models on application. 
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el—perhaps more than 
one—has been added to 
the former product. In 
a few cases, however, 
lines have been con- 
tracted in number rath- 
er than expanded, and 
the entire resources of 
the organization cen- 
tered upon the produc- 
tion of one type or 
model. Such action is 
a striking proof of faith 
in the capacity of the 
growing market to ab- 
sorb a uniform produc- 
tion on such an in- 





in making statements to the effect that 
there are no “radical changes.” This 
may be literally true, but the prospec- 
tive buyer has only to listen, or read 
on, as the case may be, to find that this 
is only the formal “opening gun,” hid- 
den behind which is a more or less for- 


creased scale. 

There is a general lengthening of 
wheel bases, with a corresponding in- 
crease in power and speed, this adding 
somewhat to the weight of most of the 
American cars. An average increase in 
selling prices follows as a matter of 
course, for there has been no lessening 





midable “battery.” As 
a matter of fact, excep- 
tional cases aside, the 
manufacturer who can- 


detachable. Motor, 


_ Logan Model “F,” the Logan Construction Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. An 
air-cooled runabout of medium power and price. Capacity two passengers; 
wheel-base, 90 inches; tread, 56% inches; frame, angle-steel. Springs, full 
elliptic; wheels, 28 inches, wood artillery type; tires, 28 inches by 3 inches, 
10 H. P., air-cooled; sliding gear transmission, two 


speeds forward and one reverse. 


not build a better car 
this year than last (if 
there be any such) is 
simply a year behind 
the times. 

Meet with such a 
statement the “no radi- 
cal changes” formal ar- 
gument, and there 
would be trouble right 
away. It will be fre- 
quently noticed, in go- 
ing over the advertise- 
ments and advance cat- 
alogues, that while the 
old line of cars remains 
practically unchanged, 
some entirely new mod- 


Te] 


. Drive by chain from countershaft; ignition dry cells, jump spark; lubri- 
cation by pressure feed, % gallon tank. Steering wheel with i 

differential spur gear; two hand contracting brakes. Gasolene capacity, 12 
gallons; speed, 1 to 30 miles per hour. i 
equipment up to $975, if desired by purchaser. 


rack and pinion; 


eight, 900 Ibs.; price, $900; extra 





LOGAN RUNABOUT 
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NOTES OF NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIX MODELS 





WINTON MODEL “K,” THE ONLY 1906 WINTON 


Model “‘K” Winton, made by the Winton Motor Carriage Co., Cleveland, Ohio: Instead of different 
models, as in past years, this company decided several months ago to devote its large plant for 1906 entirely 
to the production of this one design. ‘The only variations are in the equipment, and the only differences in 
price are those to be had from the options offered. By means of these options the purchaser may take a 
complete car or the chassis, and fit such style body as desired; or the Winton people will fit a Limousine 
body at a net advance in price of $1,250 over the regular touring pattern. 

Specifications of Model ““K” Winton are: Four-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled motor, 30 H. P.; cyl- 
inder bore, 4% inches; piston stroke, 5 inches. Gear ratio, 3.2 to 1; front springs, 39x1% inches; rear 
springs, 51x2 inches; wheel base, 8 feet 6 inches. Gauge (Standard), 56% inches; length over all, 12 feet 
6 inches; width over all, 5 feet 9 inches; height over all, 5 feet 9 inches. Prices: Car complete (without 
top or head or tail lamps), $2,500; chassis with dash, mud guards and running board, $2,250; complete car, 
with Limousine body, $3,500; Limousine body alone, $1,250. 





Haynes Model “R,” made by the Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. This is the large, high- 
powered model of its line for 1906, combining all the well-known features of its predecessors with the speed 
and luxury of the highest-priced American and European cars. Four cylinders, vertical engine, 5%-inch 
bore by 6-inch stroke, 50 i. P.; cylinders cast separately. Water jackets cast integral; opposed inlet and 
exhaust valves mechanically operated. 

_ Improved lubrication, jump spark ignition; individual design carbureter, combining best features of 
leading French and German types. Three-speed sliding gear, direct drive on the high speed. Driving shaft 
of special steel, 144 inches diameter, connected both at transmission and axle ends by universal joints. 

Special “Haynes” sprocket and roller pinion—a_ beveled sprocket gear being attached to the axle 
sleeve and driven by a pinion keyed to driving shaft. In this pinion rollers take the place of teeth, making 
in effect a roller chain. Steering arms and wheel spindles forged from one piece of steel without weld; 
steering rod connections, ball ond sprocket joints, adjustable to take up wear. Price $3,500. 


HAYNES BIG TOURING CAR 

























in the cost of the materials or of labor 
entering into automobile construction; 
rather an all-around advance. Nor have 
the types and models as yet become 
sufficiently standardized to make the 
economies of “bulk production” what 
they have become, for instance, in the 
manufacture of bicycles and harvesting 
machinery. That part of the public 
which looks ahead to “cheap” prices for 
high grade motor cars may continue 
its profitless anticipations for a long 
time to come. 

Four-cylinder engines are unmistak- 
ably in the ascendency; they have been 
more and more generally adopted for 
the higher powered, higher priced cars, 
American and foreign. Two-cylinder 
models fully hold their own, however, 
with active and successful examples of 
one, three and six cylinders—proof suf- 
ficient that a permanent truce has taken 
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the place of the old and useless discus- 
sion on these points. The number of 
successful air-cooled automobiles is 
constantly on the increase, so this meth- 
od has long since lost its novelty and 
been shorn of all doubt as to its prac- 
ticability. 

All parts of the strictly up-to-date 
motor car must be easily accessible for 
inspection, adjustment, repair or re- 
placement; this seems to be the fore- 
most essential just now—required by 
purchasers, emphasized by manufactur- 
ers. This means a great deal to the 
comfort and convenience of autoing, 
and makes the work done in the garage 
quite another thing from what it for- 
merly was. This accessibility, of course, 
applies primarily to the engine and 
transmission gears, but its influence is 
shown in various minor ways. 

The old joke about spending so much 





















sides the driver. 


moved, and al 


altogether comfortable. 

The body is detachable, and the car itself may easily be converted into a 
regular touring car; it will be on exhibition at all of the leading 1906 Au- 
tomobile Shows, and is now ready for delivery. 16 H. P. 


This model—somewhat unusual in appearance at first glance—combines 
every appointment and convenience known to the modern coupe. It is com- 
pletely protected in winter by a glass front and windows. i 
cation with the driver by a speaking tube from the rear seat, which accom- 
modates two people comfortably. In summer the glass front may be re- 

Pthe windows let down; this makes the vehicle airy, shady and 





REO COUPE—NEWEST OF THE REO LINE day. 


time under one’s car— 


Reo Coupe, manufactured by the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. : ; 
This is an entirely new member of the Reo family, distinct in appearance with its numerous fi- 
from any other automobile on the market. It is especially designed for call- 
ing, theater going and making hurried calls to depots and elsewhere in 
cold, rainy or stormy weather, and comfortably seats three passengers, be- 


diculous adaptations— 
has lost whatever force 
it may have had years 
ago, and lives only be- 
cause of the attention 
it receives from an in- 
accurate and often vic- 
ious press. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no other 
equally complicated 
machinery is more 
readily “accessible” 
than the motor of an 
up-to-date automobile. 
Very wide side en- 
trance doors carry the 
tendencies of the past 
two years in this direc- 
tion probably about as 
far as they can safely 
go. The old rear-en- 
‘trance tonneau looks 
odd by comparison to- 


There is communi- 


; weight, 1,800 Ibs. 
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NOTES OF NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIX MODELS 








DAIMLER OR “AMERICAN MERCEDES” 


“American Mercedes,” manufactured by the Daimler Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N. Y. The German 
Mercedes, most famous of the automobiles made in the Kaiser’s realm, has enjoyed an unique popularity on 
both sides of the Atlantic for a long while, notwithstanding that most of its originally distinctive features 
have been adopted by other concerns. Through a fundamental license granted years ago by the parent 
meets. this car is made an exact duplicate of its German prototype, but in this country by American 


mec 


anics. Model “A,” 40-45 H. P.; price, $7,500. 


This arrangement is wholly independent of the im- 


portation of German-made machines, as announced in another paragraph of this review. 





Once again the American and Euro- 
pean products bid together for the favor 
of the buying public. That the auto- 
mobile industry has been signally bene- 
fited by the gradual blending of foreign 
and domestic ideas is now widely ap- 
parent. The old-time “foreign influ- 
ence” has now come to be almost in- 
distinguishable in our home products 
while, on the other hand, the European 
designers and constructors have not 
been oblivious to the work that has 
been going on for the past two or three 
years in a hundred progressive Amer- 
ican workshops. There is less differ- 
ence between the 1906 automobiles of 
the five leading countries—the United 
States, France, England, Germany and 
Italy—than could easily have been 
thought possible in 1903 or even in 1904. 
An interesting fact is disclosed by a 


summary of the prices at which both 
the American and foreign automobiles 
are now being sold, as related to the 
power with which they are equipped. 
Heretofore our buying public has been 
accustomed to look to the leading Eu- 
ropean manufacturers for their high- 
powered as well as high-priced cars. 
Gradually, however, the average powers 
of the American cars have been in- 
creased—probably an average of 33 1/3 
per cent. as compared with two years 
ago. This has brought them nearly 
to an average power with the foreign 
products—perhaps to an equality in 
this respect, except for the large mem- 
bers of our “handy cars,” the runabout, 
in the manufacture and use of which 
this country leads all others. 

The “big fellows from the other side” 
are still in evidence, particularly in the 
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PEERLESS TOURING CAR 


Peerless Touring Car, model 14, made by The Peer- 
less Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio: The cut shows 
the head-on view of the new 30 H. P. Peerless touring 
car. Great care has been taken to make the 1906 en- 
gine so simple in construction and so readily accessible 
that it is easy to keep in perfect condition even in the 
hands of the layman who knows very little about gaso- 
lene motors. 

As an example, the lower half of the crank case is 
divided into two parts. The lower section is so de- 
signed as to be readily removable without taking the 
motor from the frame or removing the dust pan or any 
other part of the car. By simply removing a number 
of bolts this lower part of the crank case can be 
dropped, exposing the crank shaft, connecting rods and 
bearings either for inspection or repairs. Every gear 
of the motor is housed in a separate oil-tight compart- 
ment and runs in oil. 

It is possible to mention only a very few details of 
construction: Float feed carbureter, automatic type, 
heated by water jacket; steering gear of ipeoneniiiie 
type; brakes act on drums of rear wheels, foot brakes 
externally, emergency hand brakes internally. Sliding 
gear transmission, four speeds forward, one reverse, 
operated by a single lever, located conveniently to the 
driver’s right hand. Price for the 30 H. P. model, 
$3,750; 45 H. P. model, $5,000. 





road races here and abroad. But a re- 
view of the specifications of the half- 
dozen European automobiles of which 
more will probably be sold than any 
others the next year ir this country. 
shows a particular emphasis on their 
medium-powered models. The larger 
prices of course hold—the big duty and 
distance compel that—but high power 
and speed have both been achieved by 
manv of our native builders, so that 
these points have lost their novelty. 
“Evidently the astute foreign manu- 
facturers have ceased to follow alto- 
gether the high-power tendencies of 
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two or three years ago, and are making 
a more serious bid for the favor of 
those who do not care for the largest 
machines, but who can afford to pay 
“fancy prices” for the quieter and more 
compactly luxurious outfits of the for- 
eign workshops. To-day it is no un- 
common thing to see two advertise- 
ments side by side—the American car 
rated at 40 or 50 H. P. and the Euro- 
pean car at 28-32 or 35-40 H. P. In 
most cases, two years ago, this situa- 
tion would more likely have been the 
reverse. 

There is no disputing the absolute 
supremacy of the gasolene-driven auto- 
mobile to-day—a position even more 
secure than a year ago—not even the 
knowledge that gasolene is a limited 
natural and commercial product, held 
absolutely by the strongest monopoly 
in the world, nor that the multiplied 
demand and new uses can only mean 
gradual increases in price. How mark- 





Baker Electric manufactured by the Baker Motor 
Vehicle Co., Cleveland, Ohio: This is a distinct line 
of electric vehicles—mostly of the lighter classes—de- 
signed and built by an enterprising and persistent west- 
ern firm. ‘This firm has from the beginning centered 
its efforts exclusively here, while its principal competi- 
tors have also entered the gasolene field. he result is 
a product embracing several varieties in which style 
and good service—within the limited range of elec- 
tricity up to this time—are well combined. 

The Baker line comprises Imperials, Stanhopes, Sur- 
reys, Station Wagons and Broughams (inside and _out- 
side driven), all elegant and refined in every detail 
and with a high degree of mechanical excellence. For 
family use these automobiles are especially well adapt- 
ed by reason of their extreme simplicity and ease of 
operation. The user merely turns on an _ electric 
switch, operates the control lever and away he goes 
with as great speed as may be legally used. Prices, 
which cover a wide range of models and equipments, 
gladly furnished on application. 





ONE OF SEVERAL BAKER ELECTRICS 
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1906 COLUMBIA ELECTRIC BROUGHAM 








Columbia Electric Brougham, made by The Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, Conn. The illustration 
shows the new model Mark LXVIII, intended exclusively for private use. Its five separate speeds range 
from four to eighteen miles per hour, and the controlling apparatus is so made and adjusted that full 
headway may be obtained from a standstill without jolting, as the controlling lever is advanced through its 
five positions. ‘Two powerful, independently operated brakes and a safety switch insure certainty of control 
under all conditions. The battery is of the latest Exide type. 

’ Has seats for four persons; the forward seat is hinged and may be lowered when not in use. Trim- 
ming heavy, dark-green broadcloth. Interior furnishings include silk curtains, dome electric light, card 
case, memorandum pad, mirror, driver’s signal, speaking tube, and, if desired, a toilet case and electric 















cigar lighter. To these conveniences may be added an electric foot warmer for winter and an electric fan 
for summer. The painting is in rich combinations of green and black: driver’s seat trimmed in dark green 
leather; all mountings of nickel. The price of this brougham is $4,000. 





ed the tendency toward the gasolene 
types is shown by the fact that still an- 
other model of this class is being 
brought out for 1906 by the Electric 
Vehicle Co., of Hartford, Conn., whose 
chief interests have been, of course, in 
electric automobile development. A 
new gasolene model is also announced 
by Grout Brothers, of Orange, Mass., 
whose experience with steam vehicles 
dates back to the beginning of the in- 
dustry in the United States. 

While steam and electricity have 


their proper—and indispensable—places 
in American motor car development, 
and are instinctively preferred by very 
many people, they are unable to serious- 
ly interfere with the popularity of their 
Indeed, drop 


gasolene competitors. 


two or three of the most energetic and 
enterprising steam and electric makers 
from the rolls of the industry, and these 
branches would amount to much less 
than they do to-day, and the loss would 
be felt in many circles. 

Let us not forget that steam and elec- 
tricity as a motive power for automo- 
biles are characteristically American, 
already developed in this country to a 
greater extent than any other—espec- 
ially in the light runabout classes. No 
doubt the time will come when these 
two will assert themselves to a greater 
extent than they do now, and it is the 
general opinion that it would be a good 
thing all around. Especially in view of 
the imminent scarcity of gasolene, the 
cause of steam and electricity would 
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Before these lines 
have grown “cold,” the 
National Shows will 
be upon us, and any- 
thing not available be- 
fore will then be given 
to the public. The 
second Pictorial Au- 
tomobile Review, in 
the February number 
of THe AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE, will be able 
to say something about 
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40 H. P. JACKSON, READY FOR SERVICE REGARDLESS OF THE the double displays at 


WEATHER 


New York during the 


Jackson Model “C,” the Jackson Automobile Co., Jackson, Mich. The week of 1 , " 
eraest and — se a car —s by “tits concern. 40 ; ° = uary 13-20, 
P. four cylinder, 5-inc ore and s-inch stroke, cylinders cast separately; as it rT 

po yy oe tg mneehgaieaty cpereted. Positive mapetcemion direct » hil a be prepared 
cylinders and crank case. ransmission, sliding gear, oil an ust proof; whi thiti 
three speed forward and reverse. Roller bearings throughout; double univer- e these exhibitions 


sal joint between transmission and propeller shaft. 
Precision Oiler, sight feed, placed.on the dash. 


ubrication by Hill’s are in progress. 


Brakes are on the rear wheels and on brake drum on universal joint; 
the clutch on side of car, when thrown out applies the rear brakes. Frame 


Immediately after 


of pressed steel made very strong, drop-forged spring hangers. Springs are will (1 
2 inches wide, semi-elliptic and very elastic. Roomy body, double side en- come the Florida 
trance, tonneau with wide doors. Equipment: Two gas lamps, two side oil tournament, where a 


lamps, one tail light, tools, tire repair outfit, pump, etc. 


inches; tread, 56 inches; gasolene capacity, 18 gallons. 


heel base, 108 


Each car is equipped new light will be 


with a dust-pan that protects any oil from dripping or any dust from get- 


ting into the machinery. Price, $2,500. 


thrown upon another 





seem to have possibilities hardly en- 
tered upon as yet. Meanwhile the 
“band wagon” is gasolene driven, and 
the great majority of motorists are 
jostling each other to get aboard and 
up front. 

In the few pages immediately follow- 
ing are given brief notes of twenty dif- 
ferent 1906 automobiles, American and 
foreign. A full technical description of 
any one of them would fill half of this 
magazine; but that length is unneces- 
sary here, as the manufacturers, im- 
porters and agents are all supplied with 
circulars and catalogues, which they are 
only too glad to send upon request, to 
any part of the world. The essential fac- 
tors of construction, power, equipment, 
weight, etc., are given wherever these 
figures have been made public up to 
this time, also with the prices in most 
cases, and invariably the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer or importer. 


side of automobile 
building—more interesting, perhaps, 
than useful—cars built expressly for 
highest speed under exceptional cir- 
cumstances.. Then Chicago and other 
cities will have their show innings, at 
the close of which another active “sea- 
son” will have formally begun, which 
by every outlook now bids fair to sur- 
pass even the rosiest expectations of 
the most optimistic boomer. 


Lo the Poor Auto 
An Indian described the first automo- 
bile he ever saw as “Bang, bang! Ph’t, 
ph’t! Dam bad smell.” 


An Ardent Missionary 
“Chugsmith is a most enthusiastic 
automobilist. He uses all sorts of 
arguments and entreaties with people 
who don’t motor.” 
“Yes. I wouldn’t be surprised to 
hear of him using threats.” 
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THE NEED FOR PROMPTNESS 


SIX-CYLINDER FRAYER-MILLER 






Frayer-Miller Touring Car, manufactured by the Oscar Lear Automobile Co., Columbus, Ohio. This 
is one of the later cars to “arrive”? in the growing air-cooled class, embodying a new and individual system. 
35 . P., 6-cylinder motor, 41-16 inch bore by 5% inch stroke. Air-jacketed cylinders supplied by forced-air 
blower. Jump spark ignition; transmission by selective or “Mercedes” type, four speeds forward, one re- 


verse, all on one lever. 


Shaft drive, Hess-Bright ball bearings in transmission, propeller shaft and rear axle. Side-door ton- 
neau, carrying five passengers; Continental tires, 34x4% inches. Weight, 2,250 lbs.; speed from 3 to 60 
miles vont hour on high gear. Price, $4,000. Other models, designed and constructed on the same general 


lines, 


ut with fewer cylinders; prices on application to headquarters, office or any agency. 
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VEN the casual observer of the 
industry must be conscious of 
the special forward movement which 
has been going on for several months 
past in all departments of automobile 
manufacture. This has not been alone 
in the way of a better preparation 
than ever before for the midwinter 
shows, but it is part of an energetic 
and well-timed campaign to meet 
more promptly, completely and satis- 
factorily the needs of buyers. 
Nineteen hundred and six models 
were out on an average at least two 
or three weeks earlier than were the 
corresponding models of 1905. Agents, 
too, are now placing their orders with 


“S$ The Need for Promptness 


By ‘Robert Bruce 


more courage and less hesitation than 
ever before, and with a considerable 
portion of the public, the old dead- 
line between the seasons, as regards. 
buying, has disappeared. The old in- 
ertia has been eliminated by the sheer 
force of enterprise and its other self, 
efficiency. 

It is a good sign, a badge of prog- 
ress and proof that this is one of the 
most stirring, vital and ambitious of 
our industries. And we all know that 
the strong hold of the American man- 
ufacturer, in very many lines of busi- 
ness, is not only in the quality of his 
output, but in the promptness with 
which the delivery is made or the 

























work done. We have passed beyond 
the slow, patient, easy mode of doing 
business, and go forward by leaps 
and bounds. The American manufac- 
turer, by bringing both system and 
hustle into his business, can dupli- 
cate a bridge, a building, an engine, 
or an automobile in the least time. 
Oftentimes prices may almost be 
claimed: to be secondary, as compared 
with dispatch in filling orders. When 
an automobile dealer has a demand 
for certain machines he cannot wait 
for the factory to make it. He would 
rather pay an extra sum than be sub- 
ject to delay, as any failure to prompt- 
ly fill an order may entail not only a 
lost sale, but also a lost customer. It 
is necessity that induces American 
manufacturers to be prompt, and the 
hurry and speed displayed by them 
is frequently a matter of amazement 
to Europeans. Customers here are 
more impatient, and buy with the ex- 
pectation of being served immediately. 
Prompt delivery in trade is better 
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than a long-established reputation; it 
is possibly next to capital, and is one 
of the surest methods of securing 
success. Any manufacturer who 
places on the market an automobile 
which fulfils all claims in its behalf 
will find the paths of business less dif- 
ficult if he will make it a point also 
to keep his stock ready for supplying 
new orders at the shortest notice. 
That all manufacturers and agents 
should make a point of prompt deliv- 
eries may be demonstrated either as 
an abstract proposition or from one’s 
own experience in this or other direc- 
tions. 

It is a point where manufacturers 
and dealers should co-operate for their 
mutual good. Delayed shipments so 
often prove disastrous to local trade 
that no dealer should fail to do his 
part in making provision for prompt 
delivery. If the local agent defers or- 
dering, or, having ordered, names a 
late shipping date until too late, he 
has only himself to blame for delays 
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no less price.” 


Stevens-Duryea Touring Car, the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee fi . 
Falls, Mass. Practically the same as the 1905 model, ‘“‘no more horse power, conditions certain ly 
To justify this policy the manufacturers announce that, 


that result. Present 
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“We think there are lots of people who are deferring the purchase of an 
automobile until there is less changing.” There is something in this, and 
the stand thus taken, at the end of several years’ successful development 
along individual lines, is a keynote of reasonable self-conidence and real 
achievement. 

_. The 1905-1906 model is a powerful light touring car, with very wide 
side entrance doors; designed to carry four or five persons with comfort and 
speed. 20 P. gasolene motor, water cooled; four cylinders, “three point 
support.” Bevel gear drive and silent gear-shifting devices; all working 
parts easily accessible for inspection and adjustment. Price, $2,500. 





STEVENS-DURYEA ON THE ROAD 


portend loss of good 
sales for the dealer who 
does not make due pro- 
vision for what he is 
likely to require, and 
shipments of eleventh- 
hour orders. will in 
many cases be delayed. 
Nothing of the kind 
may result, of course, 
but it is unsafe for the 
dealer to take chances 
on either this or the 
probability of the man- 
ufacturers not produc- 
ing in sufficient quanti- 


ties and in ample time 


to make immediate de- 
liveries on delayed or- 
ders. 
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THE NEED FOR PROMPTNESS 






FRANKLIN TYPE “E’? RUNABOUT. 


Franklin Type “E” Runabout, The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The Franklin motor 
remains substantially as it was in 1905, and the runabout is unchanged in general design except that the 
change speed lever is placed inside the line of the frame and in front of the driver, instead of being out- 


side, at the end of the seat. 


However, the 12 _H. P. touring car is entirely different from the 1905 touring car of the same 


horse power. The 20 H. P. car is changed only 
chine and the youngest of the Franklin productions. 


detail. The big six-cylinder car is a new ma- 


All are well finished, fine looking cars, comfortable to 


ride in and with an abundance of power in proportion to weight. 

This model has a 12 H. P., four-cylinder motor, air cooled. Designed for only two passengers, with- 
out provision for tonneau. 81-inch wheel base; body built of aluminum, on steel angles; combination 
“ironing” for canopy, cape or victoria top, with glass front if desired. Weight, 1,100 lbs.; speed up to 40 


miles per hour. Price, $1,400. 





As far as prices are concerned, noth- 
ing is to be gained by waiting. Prices 
for 1906 are fixed and will remain 
with little or no change throughout 
the season. To store all of the ma- 
chines a dealer will probably require 
may tax the garage capacity of many 
and increase the year’s expense for 
insurance, but an order or two saved, 
where under other conditions they 
would be lost, will more than com- 
pensate for the annoyance and addi- 
tional expense. 

There ought to be more carload 
buyers among dealers in the automo- 
bile trade. Too many agents, although 
reasonably sure of selling a carload of 
one type or model, string their or- 
ders along through the season. They 
are the greatest sufferers from de- 


layed shipments, not only by loss of 
business, but also through lack of 
enough models in stock to make an 
impression on the purchaser. 

And now a word to the manufac- 
turer who may at times fall behind in 
the completeness of his _ service. 
Promptness in taking care of the re- 
quests and attending to the orders of 
customers for simple things—especial- 
ly duplicate parts—is, of course, the 
thing most in mind. The complaint is 
heard at times nowadays that provok- 
ingly long delays often occur in the 
handling of orders at some of the big, 
as well as some of the little, factories. 

It is perhaps not too much to say 
that nothing can injure the business 
of a manufacturer or his agent more 
quickly and more thoroughly than 
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disregard of ordinary dispatch in this 
respect. One who uses his machine 
largely for business, or who tours for 
pleasure, occasionally gets to the 
point where his whole plans depend 
upon the prompt receipt of some need- 
ed part or accessory. 

There is nothing more discouraging 
than to think one’s best effort has 
been put into placing an order which 
for some reason is “held up” at the 
factory. The delay is aggravated 
when prompt receipt of order is not 
acknowledged, and the customer is 
obliged to guess whether his wants 
have been properly understood and 
correctly entered or not. 

During the interim the machine is 
usually out of commission, which is 
of itself a reasonable basis of expec- 
tation of prompt response and care- 
ful, intelligent action at the other end 
or the line. Very siow go the days 
when one simply waits for the per- 
haps small but essential part whose 


absence stands between him and his 
usual pleasure or business trips. 

Of course we all know that what 
is needed is a prompt and accurate 
factory system—a fact which the 
manufacturer probably realizes as 
much or more than any of his cus- 
tomers. How to secure this system 
is the important part of the trouble. 
Prompt, capable and sure-handed em- 
ployees at the office and factory, who 
have developed a system suited to 
the special needs of the business in 
which they are engaged, is the one 
thing absolutely necessary. Any sin- 
gle part asked for or broken part sent 
for duplication ought always to have 
“hurry up” understood in connection 
with it, especially if its owner is off 
somewhere on the road and is wait- 
ing for receipt of the new part to en- 
able him to complete his journey. 

With the growth of touring it is no 
uncommon thing to have tires, parts, 
sundries and the like ordered by tele- 








‘Royal Tourist,” made by the Royal Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio. A large, powerful and speedy 


car, designed and built for reliable all-around road 


use. Very few changes, either in specifications or 


principles of construction, from last year. An engine similar to the one used in this touring car, fitted to 
a racing body, made an excellent showing in the Elimination Trials for the Vanderbilt road race last fall, 


which showing was not dimmed by the exclusive selection of higher powered cars to “defend the cup. 


The 1906, Royal motor, unchanged from 1905, is of the four-cylinder, water-cooled type, with integral 
1 


heads and water jackets. Mechanically operated valves placed on opposite sides of the cy 


nders; horizon- 


tally divided aluminum crankcase with a partition between the pairs of cranks; jump spark ignition with 
timer on top of vertical shaft, driven by one of the camshafts. Cylinders cast in pairs; bore inches, 
stroke 5% inches; rated at 40 H. P. Pressed steel frame, long, semi-elliptic springs and 32-inch wood wheels, 
on roller bearings, with 4%-inch tires; large side entrance body. Price, $4,000. 





ROYAL TOURIST—NOTE INCREASED LENGTH OF WHEEL BASE FOR 1906 
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WHITE TOURING 
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CAR—A HIGH GRADE 











STEAM AUTOMOBILE IN APPROPRIATE 


SUKROUNDINGS 


White Steamer, manufactured by the White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
White Steam car is a double side entrance automobile. 


The new model 
To accomplish this, the wheel base has been length- 


ened, a down draft provided for the burner, a few minor mechanical changes made and the style of the 
body considerably changed, with the result that the new model is a handsome and luxurious car of large 


horse power. 


Price, with extension top, $2,950; Victoria, $3,000; Limousine, $3,600. 


Seating capacity, five persons; rated horse power, eighteen; length over all, 13 feet, 4 inches; width 


over all, 5 feet 3% inches; height, 7 feet 10 inches; wheel 
Diameter of wheels, 34 inches; tires (clincher), 34x4 inches. 


tank capacity, 15 gallons; weight, 2,320 Ibs. 


feet 8 inches. 
17 gallons; gasolene 


base, 9 feet 6 inches; tread, 4 
Water tank capacity, 





graph or telephone, and altogether 
too often urgent matters of this kind 
are sidetracked by some unthinking, 
perhaps inefficient, employee, 
not understand the importance 
of the matter, or else is indifferent, 
which is worse. 

For these shortcomings the factory 
is naturally held responsible, and in 
the long run it will suffer in reputa- 
tion, as well as in volume of business, 
from disregard of the rights of cus- 
tomers. Naturally the factory can- 
not help things going wrong now and 
then, but a too-frequent repetition of 
obvious errors is sure to result in the 
popular conclusion that something is 


who 
may 


’ 


lacking at the headquarters of the 
business concerned. 

There is increasing care taken now- 
adays to deliver complete cars within 
the time expected by the customer. 
Large firms are finding it is just as 
easy to do this as it is to neglect its 
doing, and not only does the pur- 
chase price become earlier available 
but the customer is more satisfied. 
This better care of orders is some- 
what due probably to larger facilities 
possessed by the trade, and increas- 
ing competition; and the same fore- 
thought for the interests of the cus- 
tomer should follow into the smallest 
orders or re-orders. Careful, prompt 
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attention to these and kindred mat- 
ters will do more to establish the 
good-will of any concern than barrels 
of advertising could do not backed up 
absolutely by performance when it 
comes to “delivering the goods.” 





Importance of Proper Lubricating Oil 

The oil used for cylinder lubrica- 
tion is not only intended to make two 
iron surfaces run smoother upon or 
in contact with each other, but one of 
its chief offices is to pack the piston 
and rings successfully against the ex- 
plosive force. In other words the 
thin film of oil which surrounds the 
piston is just of sufficient body to 
completely close up the 1/100 to 
1/64 of an inch difference between the 
piston and the cylinder diameters. 
This film of oil then in connection 
with the rings completes the packing 
which closes up the space between 
piston and cylinder. One without the 
other is insufficient, and when the 
cylinder gets so hot as to burn the 
oil, trouble is sure to arise because 
the piston and cylinder walls becom- 
ing dry permit the escape of the ex- 
plosive force. 

It is not always the fault of the 
cooling arrangement or the insuff- 
ciency thereof that causes the oil to 
burn. It is sometimes the result of 
the inferior grade of oil that is used. 
The oil may be all right for steam pis- 
ton lubrication but is not fitted to act 
as a lubricant in the gas engine cylin- 
der. An engine may operate success- 


fully under a much higher degree of 
heat with a good gas engine oil, than 
with an oil that is not intended to 
withstand much heat. Consequently 
an oil to be successful in lubricating 
the gas engine cylinder must be able 
to withstand a high degree of heat. 
It must be a high-fire test oil. In this 
connection it should be noted that. the 
hotter an engine cylinder can be kept 
and yet run successfully and lubricate 
properly, the less heat is consumed or 
radiated throughout the cylinder walis 
and consequently the less heat and 
fuel is wasted. Hence, the importance 
of selecting carefully a lubricant with 
a high-fire test, good lubricating qual- 
ities, with little carbon in it, and yet 
with sufficient body and viscidity to 
always maintain a close film or en- 
velope of oil around the piston. 

A thick oil is not advisable for use 
in the gas engine, especially in winter 
time, even if it is of a high-fire test, 
owing to the difficulty of feeding it 
properly from the oil cup. It is a mis- 
‘ake to think that a gas engine cylin- 
der, on the outside, at the explosive 
end, must be so cool that one can bear 
his hand on it with comfort. Such a 
condition is not necessary if the prop- 
er kind of lubricant is used. If one 
stops to think of the enormous amount 
of heat waste through the water and 
cylinder walls necessary to maintain 
such a cold condition of the outer 
cylinder he will see the logic of using 
a high-fire test oil and running his 
engine hot. 
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What the Otto Cycle Is 





By *“*The Designer” 


OWADAYS most people and 
their grandmothers are  ac- 
quainted with the principle upon 
which the gas engine works, but, 


even so, there is a_ constant 
augmenting of the ranks by the 
novice, who does not grasp at once 
the principle of the Otto cycle, on 
which most types of internal combus- 
tion engines run. Therefore, a brief 
description of this may not be out of 
place. The gas engine consists of 
several parts, the combination of 
which constitutes the complete work- 
ing piece of machinery. Above all of 
them is the cylinder, in which occurs 
the explosion resulting from igniting 
or burning an explosible gas. This 
causes a piston to be forced outwards 
similar to the action of a shell from 
a gun. The piston corresponds to the 
steel point or business end of the 
shell, the explosive gases to the gun- 
cotton in the compression space which 
exists above the piston when it is at 
the upper part of its stroke. The com- 
pression space really is this amount 
plus the further volume due to the 
spaces or pockets over the valves. 
Now, when the piston reaches the 





bottom of its stroke the inlet valve 
closes ; the cylinder is thus full of gas, 
: nd as both valves are now closed any 
upward movement of the piston must 
compress the unburnt gases; this work 
is done by the flywheel, and continues 
until the piston reaches the top of its 
stroke, when the gases are said to be 
fully compressed. The electric spark 
is now produced, thereby exploding 
the mixture of compressed gasolene 
vapor and air. The effect of this is to 
force the piston strongly downwards 
and to do work on the crank. Part of 
this force is stored‘up in the flywheel 
while the remainder is used to drive 
the car when it is engaged with the 
engine. Therefore, four complete and 
separate operations have been per- 
formed during two revolutions of the 
crankshaft. These can be summarized 
thus, and should be followed with the 
1our figures: 

(1) Intake of combustible gas, or 
suction stroke. 

(2) Compression of the gas, or com- 
pression stroke. 

(3) Firing and doing work on the 
piston by the force of the explosion, 
explosion or working stroke. 
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(4) Exhaust of the burnt gases, ex- 
haust stroke. 

It will thus be seen that there is 
only one working stroke for every 
four completed by the piston, and 
this is what is known as the Otto or 
gas engine cycle. 


Escape of Force from Cylinder 

The heat in the gas engine cylinder 
or rather in the walls of the cylinder 
should be kept below a point where 
it will prevent smoking at the open 
end of the cylinder or a coughing 
noise which is sometimes noticeable 
before the smoke. The former is due 
to the burning of the lubricating oil 
and the latter to the escape of the ex- 
plosive force around the piston. This 
is a direct result of a dry piston, in- 
sufficient lubrication coming from a 
part or all of the oil having been 
consumed by heat, and the pack- 


ing rings and piston 
fore incapable of serving their 
purpose properly. The diameter of 
the piston must of course always be 
less than the diameter of the cylinder, 
otherwise the piston could not be 
made to enter, or if forced into a cyl- 
inder of practically the same diameter 
no amount of lubrication could make 
it to work successfully. Therefore, it 
is the custom of gas engine builders 
to make the pistons from 1/100 to 
1/64 of an inch smaller in diameter 
than the cylinder. This difference is 
sufficient to allow the escape of quite 
a bit of the explosive force, if some- 
thing is not done to prevent it. Here 
is where a great many persons seem 
to think that the packing or piston 
rings alone come in to completely 
overcome the escape. No matter how 


being there- 


well they are made they cannot do it 
successfully without some lubricant 
of the right and proper kind. 














New Converts for the 








Automobile 


By Obserwer Keene* 


NE of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the continuous growth 
in popularity of motoring during the 
last two or three years is the way in 
which the carriage, farm implement and 
other trade journals have been brought 
around to recognize and support it. Up 
to three or four years ago, it is safe to 
say that practically all these publications 
were either openly hostile to the auto- 
mobile and everything connected with it, 
or else they ‘laid low” and said nothing 
about it. 
They were waiting, undoubtedly, for 
a closer calculation of the benefits to 
be derived from espousing the new 
cause, before lending their influence to 
it. To-day all this has practically been 
done away with; and it is safe to say 
that nearly every one of these journals, 
directly or indirectly, has some relation 
or other with the new movement in 
a This communication was prepared for the AUTOMO- 


BILE MAGAZINE bya close student of contemporary 
trade literature, and the instances quoted are specially 


significant of the trend toward automobiling by for- 
mer opponents—or at least lukewarm friends—of the 


sport and trade. 


transportation which has grown into a 
worldwide interest. 

Most interesting of all the trade pub- 
lications which come to the writer’s 
desk, from its special line of business, is 
The Farm Implement News, of Chicago. 
This journal has by far the largest cir- 
culation, and it is the most influential 
of all the American publications of its 
class. Its files for the past five or six 
years, if separate articles could be 
brought out in contrast, would show as 
great a “straddle” as contemporary lit- 
erature could easily furnish. 

First it gave the motor car a “knock” 
at every possible opportunity. Later it 
seemed to say nothing, as if waiting to 
see what would actually develop. But 
to-day I venture to say that there are 
few journals in the United States, ex- 
cept those especially devoted to automo- 
biling, that have more to say directly 
or indirectly than this same Farm Im- 
plement News. 

In a recent issue there is a single 
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half-page automobile advertisement, 
which invites substantial men in the im- 
plement trades to take the agency for 
a certain car. This is a very sensible 
bid for intended trade, as the implement 
dealers are mostly established in the 
smaller cities and country towns, where 
regular automobile agencies are not now, 
and probably will not be established for 
many years to come. The rural trade, 
while not as visible as the city trade, is 
not by any means to be overlooked. In 
fact, there is much talk just now of 
special efforts to cater to and develop it. 
There are tens of thousands of well- 
to-do dwellers in the country who are 
able and nearly ready to take up auto- 
mobiling in its best form. Some of these 
have already purchased motor cars, but 
as a whole the field is untilled. It seems 
reasonable to expect that the largest sin- 
gle development of the future is to be 
along these lines. To-day wealth is 
massed in the cities and is therefore 
more visible, but it is scattered in the 
country, where the average person is 
equally as well off, or even better off, 
than the average person in the city. 
One of the most interesting adver- 
tisements which has appeared in Farm 
Implement News in my recollection is 
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a full page of a certain prosperous plow 
manufacturer, showing his home at Los 
Angeles, California. A large touring 
car, a light runabout and a toy motor 
car are shown by a single snapshot of 
this manufacturer’s home. This one ad- 
vertisement seems to lose sight of the 
usual motive of the series. 

It states that “the automobiles which 
are sO conspicuous in this picture are 
run by himself (the manufacturer) and 
his boys. This form of recreation has 
greatly benefited his health. In south- 
ern California we can have pleasurable 
outdoor recreation all the year.” The 
writer can imagine the consternation 
such an announcement would have cre- 
ated if it had been offered to The Farm 
Implement News four or five years ago. 
To-day I suppose it is taken as a mat- 
ter of’ course and the possibilities of 
more looked up. 

In a single late issue of this paper 
there is a generous write-up of the mo- 
tor car advertised, also an article on 
gasolene engines, mention of “Motor 
Cars Wanted in Africa,” and an article 
headed “An Eloquent Appeal for Good 
Roads.” I find by looking through my 
files that this paper has given a lot of 
attention to good roads of late; and it 
goes directly to the farming element, 
and to people in close touch with farm- 
ers, particularly in the great Middle 
West. In that way it is becoming a 
power for good in furthering the senti- 
ment for improved highways and a val- 
uable ally to awakening interest along 
these lines. 

To take one more example from a 
kindred but still distinct line, there is 
The Sporting Goods Dealer, the chief 
spokesman for the sporting goods and 
allied trades in the United States. Time 
was when a piece of correspondence on 
the subject of: the automobile business 
and the relation of the sporting goods 
trade to it, was not looked upon with 
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favor; was, in fact, discouraged in ad- 
vance. To-day the same publication is 
doing all it can to extend and promote 
this relation—which has already proven 
beneficial to all concerned. Listen to an 
editorial paragraph from a late issue of 
The Sporting Goods Dealer: 


“The time seems near at hand when 
sporting goods stores generally will 
have their automobile supplies depart- 
ment, just as they now, in the majority 
of cases, carry bicycle parts and acces- 
sories. Motoring was at one time clas- 
sible as a fad, the permanency of which 
no one could foresee, but that day is 
now ancient history. The millions of 
dollars already invested in automobile 
manufacture, the growing adoption of 
these vehicles for practical everyday use, 
points to the fact that their use will in 
time become universal. 

“It would be idle to attempt predict- 
ing the status of the automobile, fifty, 
ten, or even five years from now; yet 
it is fair to presume that it will never 
lose the ground already gained. ‘As 


common as wagons’ is the customary 


prophecy of enthusiasts, and if this con- 
dition ever obtains, automobile parts will 
necessarily be handled by every hard- 
ware store in the land; but as yet the 
drift of this trade is toward the sport- 
ing goods dealers; it is well for them 
to profit by it while they may. As one 
of our advertisers remarks, ‘An automo- 
bile department means more profit with- 
out much additional expense.’ ” 


If these are not radical reversals of 
policy, the writer does not know where 
to look for such a thing. Practically 
the same might be written of almost 
any of the farm implement, carriage 
trade or sporting goods papers. It 
means that one prominent old line of 
opposition to automobiling has vanished, 
or perhaps better, has become a new 
source of strength and support. Truly 
the progress of the motor car in public 
favor could have no better visible uplift 
than that of which these examples are 
typical. There is still room on the band- 
wagon, however, for a few incorrigibles. 


the result therof. 





Since the above was written, a dis- 
patch from Los Angeles states that the 
plow manufacturer referred to at the 
opening of this short article, was killed, 
and one or two of his family seriously 
or fatally injured, in a recent collision 
of automobiles. This is certainly a dis- 
tressing end for a thoroughbred friend 
and stanch advocate of the new sport, 
which will probably be counted against 
it by those who are still unfriendly. As 
one of the real pioneers in southern Cal- 
ifornia, automobilists as a whole must 
regret his fate. 


Scarritt’s Six Essentials 

None knows a car more intimately 
or accurately than Winthrop E. Scar- 
ritt; few know it so thoroughly as he, 
hence when Mr. Scarritt takes occa- 
sion to tell the public just what the 
car of the future must have to be a 
success it behooves the public to sit 
up and take notice. Here is what a 
perfect car must have before it can 
meet Scarrittonian demands: 

“The car of the future will have 
certain marked characteristics. The 
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first of these will be simplicity. A 
successful motor vehicle must be so 
simple that the man or woman of av- 
erage intelligence can in a very short 
time not only comprehend its work- 
ings and learn to operate it, but be 
able to make such simple adjustments 
as may become necessary on the high- 
way. 
“Second, the great indictment 
brought against the automobile in the 
past has been that it was not reliable. 
Reliability is the chief cornerstone in 
the foundation of the entire structure. 
Without reliability its use as a busi- 
ness vehicle is almost nil. It is grati- 
fving to note, therefore, that great 


progress during the last eighteen 


months has been made in this direc- 
tion. 

“Third, the car of the future must 
have abundant power. 


Most of our 
American cars are under powered, es- 
pecially when we take into considera- 
tion the condition of the 
roads. 

“Fourth, the factor of safety in all 
the essential parts of the motor car 
must be large. We have yet to learn 
a lot from the foreigners on this point. 
The steel which they use in the small 
parts of their cars in tensile strength 
and general durability far exceeds 
anything we have in this country. 

“Fifth, the motor vehicle of the fu- 
ture will settle down to well-recog- 
nized types. 


American 


These types will become 
standardized, as the watch or the sew- 
ing machine has become standardized. 
And because made 


standardized and 


in enormous quantities they can be 
made at a very low cost. 

“T believe that within a few years 
a good runabout may be purchased 
for $300 and a good touring car for 
$600.” -———— 

Looks Too Easy 

From outward appearances the elec- 
tric vehicle showing scarcely anything 
that seems liable to get out of order 
the public quite naturally comes to 
the conclusion that it requires no more 
attention than a horse-drawn vehicle 
with the horse left out of considera- 
tion. This idea has been fostered in 
the minds of the public to a very 
great extent by those who make, as 
well as those who sell, electric cars, 
and it explains why it is that almost 
any one will undertake to operate an 
electric vehicle, while to run a gaso- 
lene machine it is considered neces- 
sary to have an operator equipped 
with a fund of gasolene technology 
that entitles him to wear a uniform 
and assume a French title. It must 
not, however, be inferred that in or- 
der to operate an electric vehicle in 
the proper manner it is necessary for 
a person to know all about the design 
of motors and the chemical action that 
takes place in storage batteries; on 
the contrary, the mechanism of an 
electric venicle is essentially so sim- 
ple and its action so positive that it 
is only necessary to know where the 
different of the apparatus are 
located know when they re- 


parts 
and to 
quire attention, and the remainder fol- 
lows almost as a matter of course. 





To Whom We Are Indebted 


By Angus Sinclair 


HE piston was the element that 
first made the steam engine 
successful, yet inventors were a long 
time in realizing that a disk of metal 
working in a steam-tight cylinder was 
the proper way to harness the elastic 
power of steam to convert it into use- 
ful work. Yet the piston had been 
tried many times hundreds of years 
before Newcomen made his engine a 
success by using the piston. There 
lived in Alexandria about 2,100 years 
ago a philosopher named Hero, who 
published a treatise on pneumatics 
which contained descriptions of a 
great many engineering devices that 
had been invented for water raising 
and other purposes. Among the in- 
ventions he described was a piston 
working in a cylinder. Many years 
later the piston was used as a plunger 
of a water pump and it became popu- 
lar for that purpose, but in such cases 
it was driven by outward power and 


it took a long time for inventors to 
perceive that it might be made the 
medium of power. 

The first philosopher to. propose the 
use of a piston to transmit power was 
Jean Hautefeuille, a French priest of 
inventive tendencies. Among other 
power engines, in 1678, he proposed 
one with a piston to be driven by 
charges of gunpowder. There is no 
record that such an engine was ever 
built, but the idea took root. It will 
thus be seen that the first proposal to 
use a piston for power purposes was 
as a gas engine. 

The idea was adopted by Christian 
Huyghens, a Dutch philosopher, who 
in 1680 presented to the French Acad- 
emy of Science a memoir in which 
he described a gas engine which is 
regarded as the prototype of the Otto 
and Langen explosive gas engine. 

By this time the necessity for the 
steam engine was becoming very ur- 
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gent in Great Britain, as great mining 
properties were going toruin through 
the impracticability of concentrating 
animal power for the pumping of deep 
mines. For a time inventors tried to 
apply steam to raising water by di- 
rect pressure as water is raised by 
air pressure in sleeping cars; and 
sometimes by suction into a vacuum 
created by condensing steam. But 
these processes were very expensive; 
and it was not till 1705, when Thomas 
Newcomen, a blacksmith of Dart- 
mouth, England, applied a piston to a 
cylinder where power was created by 
the condensation of steam that the 
elements of a practicable steam en- 
gine were connected together. 

To Newcomen, therefore, must be 
given the credit of being the inventor 
of the steam engine, since he discov- 
ered the combination of 
that was afterwards 
others. 


mechanism 
developed by 
James Watt, Oliver Evans, 
Richard Trevithick, 


Robert Fulton, 
George Corliss and a host of other in- 
ventors were merely the disciples of 
the apostle Newcomen, who led the 
inventive world out of the wilderness 
of speculative uncertainty to the light 
of productive action. 


There is a very interesting and 
beautiful illustration of the principle 
of Bramah’s hydrostatic press in the 
contrivance by which bees store their 
honey. The cells, open at one end 
and closed at the other, are arranged 
horizontally over each other, and in 
that position are filled with the liquid 
treasure. Now, suppose a series of 
glass tumblers or tubes laid on their 
sides and piled upon one another in 
like manner were required to be then 
filled with water, it certainly would re- 
quire some reflection to devise a plan 
by which the operation could be per- 
formed, but whatever mode were hit 


upon, it could not be more ingenious. 


and effective than that adopted by 
these diminutive engineers. 

At the further or closed extremity 
of each cell, they fabricate a movable 
piston of wax which is fitted air tight 
to the sides, and when a bee arrives 
laden with honey (which is contained 
in a liquid form, in a sack or stom- 
ach), she penetrates the piston with 
her proboscis and through it ejects 
the honey between the closed end of 
the cell and the piston, and then stops 
the aperture with her feet. The pis- 
ton is, therefore, pushed forward as 
the honey accumulates behind it, till 
at last it reaches the open end of the 
cell, where it remains, hermetically 
sealing the vessel and excluding the 
air. As soon as one cell is thus 
charged the industrious owners com- 
mence with another. It will be per- 
ceived that these pistons are propelled 
precisely as in the hydrostatic press, 
the liquid honey being incompressible 
(with any force to which it is there 
subjected), every additional particle 
forced in necessarily moves the piston 
forward to afford the required room. 
Without such a contrivance the cells 
could no more be filled, and kept so, 
than a bucket could be with water, 
while lying on one side. Were the 
organization of bees closely examined, 
it would doubtless be found that the 
relative diameters of their proboscis 
and of the cells, and the area of the 
(bellows) pumps in their bodies are 
such as are best adapted to the mus- 
cular energy which they employ in 
working the latter. Were it other- 
wise, a greater force might be re- 
quired to inject the honey and «rive 
forward the piston, than they possess. 
In the case of a hydrostatic press, 
when the resistance is too great to be 
overcome by-an injection pump of 
large diameter, one of smaller bore is 
employed. 





Debutantes in the Garden 


By Helena /mith Dayton 


*¢WSN’T it all too sweet?” queried a 
nifty little phaeton as she re- 
garded the starry lights, the crowds 
and the brilliant array of shining ve- 
hicles. “Wasn’t it nice of our firm to 
give us such a lovely coming-out 
party. Certainly we can’t complain.” 
“IT must admit I’m disap- 
pointed to find other makes 
here. I’m sure from all I 
was able to pick up around 
the factory I didn’t think 
there would be any outside 
of our family. In short, I 
thought we were to be the 
whole show!” It was a 
smart Victoria that spoke. 
“Yes, I too was aston- 
ished to see rivals on all 
sides,” chimed in a third, a 
beauty radiant in chiffon 
broadcloth of pastel tint and 
choice wood—an edition de 
luxe of an electric. “But 
then, this is such a big 
place they probably just in- 
vited the others to fill up 
the space.” This modest 
explanation was accepted 
with favor. 
“We couldn’t occupy the 
whole Garden,” agreed the 
Victoria. “And as Mr. 
Salesman says, comparisons 
only show up our perfec- 
tions.” 
“That big car opposite 
hasn’t her  bonnet~ on 
straight,” giggled the phae- 
ton. “It would break her 
carbureter to know it!” 
“There’s another poor 
motor over on the next 
aisle that must be having 
an operation for appendici- 


tis,” remarked the beautiful electric 
sympathetically. 

“Stupid!” said a large touring car. 
“I never saw a beauty yet that really 
knew anything. That’s not an opera- 
tion, my dear, but a demonstration of 
the workings of a high speed motor 

they use in a gasolene car.” 

“Isn't it pleasant to be 
admired by so many peo- 
ple?” asked the unruffled 
beauty, sweetly. “I’ve been 
standing here wondering 
whose admiration is most 
worth while.” 

“Well,” said the Victoria 
instantly diverted by this 
question, “I’ve been study- 
ing the types and I must 
admit it’s all fun. I even 
like the girl who comes up 
and gushes about upholstery 
and refuses to hear one 
word about one’s mechan- 
ical workings, declaring she 
doesn’t care a rap about the 
tiresome ‘pop screws and 
gig wheels,’ but that she 
wants the car because it 
looks well with the color of 
her hair. Why, you can 
hardly drag a pretty blonde 
by a violet upholstered ve- 
hicle, while a dashing bru- 
nette makes for a red car 
like a duck toward the near- 
est mill pond.” 

“Oh, I enjoy the praise of 
all women,” said the peer- 
less beauty with justified 
conceit. “But while I ap- 
preciate it, yet I am not 
particularly touched by it.” 

“A nice elderly million- 
aire who could insure you 
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a handsome garage and a 
whirl of society would ap- 
peal to you more, no 
doubt,” sniffed a gaso- 
lene car built for hard 
service and endurance 
runs. 

“I am assured of a bril- 
liant career, whosoever 
purchases me,” haughtily 
replied the luxurious elec- 
tric. “I simply take for 
granted this recognition of 
my worth—and so such a 
compliment means nothing 
thrilling.” 

“Then perhaps you are 
flattered when men from 
rival firms come and rave 
about you and _ declare 
frankly you outdo any- 
thing in their exhibits?” 

“I’m really indifferent to 
their criticism or praise,” 
coldly responded the aris- 
tocrat among cars. 

“Dear, dear!” cried the 
little phaeton, “all that 
attention would turn my 
head! Well, then, don’t 
you feel elated at the 
write-ups the press men 
give you? I'd give any- 
thing to just be mentioned 
as ‘among those present,’ 
while I suppose I shall 
have to be jumbled in 
with the ‘too numerous to 
mentions.’ ” 

“Oh, I shall receive long 
descriptions and beggar 
the writers of adjectives,” 
smiled the spoiled one 
with condescension. 

“Gracious! Then it must 
take a _salesman’s_ elo- 
quence to satisfy your 
vanity!” declared the Vic- 


toria sarcasticallv. ‘Some 
people do have such a high 
power opinion of them- 
selves !” 

“Hum, she likes to hear 
the Pikers and Wishers 
buzzing around and sigh- 
ing because they can't af- 
ford such a piece of ex- 
travagance,” remarked the 
touring car spitefully. “She 
only cares to be the ob- 
ject of envy and ungrati- 
tied longings!” 

After this conversation 
the exquisite electric was 
more of an object of in- 
terest to her neighbors 
than ever. There were bets 
wagered among themselves 
as to who would arouse 
the interest of the cold 
beauty. 

Then, on the fourth day 
of the show there came a 
little old man, shabby De- 
side the smart people 
around him, tired as if he 
had come a long journey, 
bewildered by the lights 
and busy gayety. He 
walked timidly as if he 
felt out of place in so fine 
a gathering. Past big 
cars and medium cars and 
little cars he passed with 
impatient glances, his quick 
eye racing ahead of his 
lagging feet. 

Then he halted before 
the queenly electric and 
stood quite still in rapt 
worship. Tears’ slowly 
traced a shining way on 
his dry cheeks. 

‘““Aha, my beauty!” he 
murmured. “So here you 
are!” 





AGAINST ALL 


And the electric seemed to respond 
and shone with more radiant glory 
than ever. There was a mysterious 
communication between these two— 
the shabby old man and the resplen- 
dent exhibit. The man feasted his 
eyes upon the artistic creation from 
every point of view, listened hungrily 
to every comment it evoked. He wan- 
dered about the Garden but always 
returned to the object of his devo- 
tion. It really was the last vehicle 
one would suppose would appeal to 
him. 

The other cars were wild with cu- 
riosity as to his identity. It was a 
salesman who threw light on _ the 
mystery. 
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“Old Burbank is daffy about that 
pet of his, isn’t he? Yes, sir, the old 
fellow did every bit of fancy work on 
that machine—wouldn’t let another 
workman in the factory come near it. 
He loves every inch of it and he’s 
been nervous as a hen for fear it 
would scratch coming or that it might 
not get a good position. And nothing 
would do but he must come on to see 
how his swan song compares with the 
other masterpieces. Poor old chap, 
it’s a proud day for him!” 

The haughty electric glittered with 
pleasure. 

“The highest compliment was in his 
said. “When I 


dear old eyes,” she 


knew I hadn’t disappointed him!” 


Against All the Ethics 


By **The D-eamer”’ 


HE spirit of the 
released from 
fines, glad to be 
reach of political speeches or the 
President’s message, trotted merrily 
along the highway leading to the golden 
gate. St. Peter was looking rather 
bored, for since the devil had opened 
up earthly headquarters in a second- 
hand automobile establishment people 
did not pass his way so often. Taking 
the name and former residence of the 
Good Man, the Saint opened his great 
book and searched for the applicant’s 
record. 

“Um-m, you are rated A No. 1. Al- 
low me to congratulate you, my dear 
fellow. Your marks are most extraor- 
dinary. Just wait a moment and I will 
telephone in that you’re coming, so that 
they will have a little reception for you. 
Bless me! This book says you never 
lied and never swore. Can this be pos- 
sible!” 

“It is true, sire.” 


Good Man, 
mortal con- 
beyond the 


“Well, well. Married?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Baby?” 

“Yes. Twins.” 

“Indeed! Never cussed while walk- 
ing the floor o’ nights?” 

“No, sire.” 

“Were truly glad when your mother- 
in-law came to pay a long visit?” 

“T was.” 

“Fished?” 

“Oh, many times.” 

“Always caught something, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Hardly ever, sire.” 

“Have had men ask you if ‘it was cold 
enough for you,’ and answered pleas- 
antly?” 

“T have.” 

“Lost your collar button with equa- 
nimity, I judge?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Excuse my questioning, but men of 
your degree come in here all too sel- 
dom. Take my seat. You will find it 
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more comfortable. By the way, what 
automobile do you think is the best?” 

“IT had no motor car, sire. I do not 
care for automobiling.” 

“What! My dear sir, you cannot en- 
ter here. It is impossible. Front, show 
this gentleman the parachute descent. 
Good-by, good-by. My stars!” mutter- 
ed the aggrieved Saint, settling his halo, 
“that was a narrow escape. I certainly 
must complain of the carelessness of 
those cherubim at the cross roads. To 
send a man here with a clean record and 
an A No. I certificate, when he never 
owned an automobile! I must see to a 
revision of our requirements or we will 
be running a kindergarten.” 

A man’s good fortune usually comes 
to him in a car equipped only with a 
low gear—but trouble takes a racing 
car, and then it isn’t satisfied. 

How the Other Half Rides 
a 
In days of yore the gentry hit the hike 
In relay coaches, driven four-in-hand; 
But James, the peasant, hoofed it o’er 
the land, 
Mainly because he didn’t have a bike, 
Later the auto came across the pike— 

Now gasolene propels the rich asd 

grand, 

Ploughs up the country roads to beat 

the band, 
And strews the way with little chunks 
of Mike. 


But not for me the dizzy glee to bowl 
In rubber ulster through the glim- 
ming gloam; 
For me the green and necessary roll 
Must go in pay instalments on the 
home. 
Alas! the poor man cannot dodge his 
trouble 
By racing from it in an auto-bubble. 


II. 
The world do move, and that’s no daffy 
thought, 
And some there are who ride upon a 
pass, 
And some who take the smoker sec- 
ond class, 
Or travel on the 
they're caught— 
If you’d go swell your ticket must be 
bought, 
For imitation diamonds cut no glass, 
And if you lack the tin you'll go, alast 
About as big at zero minus nought. 


brake beams—till 


Still, Science leads the Grand Parade 
to teach 
That each man rides according to 
his price; 
The hamburg steak is seldom out of 
reach, 
But pheasants often come a bit too 
nice— 
And every born gazabo takes his sta- 
tion 


According to his style of transporta- 
tion. 


Rurus RAGTIME. 





Determining 


Correct Compression 


By James R. Alison 


‘ ESTING the compression is a 

rather difficult thing in which to 
obtain satisfactory results, because so 
many elements enter into the affair. But 
sooner or later the necessity for the 
testing is sure to come, and so it is just 
as well to know in advance what you 
have got to do. 

The piston should be freed in the 
cylinder by injecting a small quantity 
of gasolene, or for this purpose kero- 
sene is perhaps superior, owing to its 
having some lubricating properties, as 
well as being a cleansing medium. The 
starting handle should be revolved until 
resistance is felt on one upward stroke 
only. It is by the amount of resistance 
thus experienced that the amount of 
compression in the engine may be 
judged. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of 
what compression there is in the cyl- 
inder, a slow steady pull should be given 
to the starting handle—not the sharp, 
quick jerk suchas is necessary to start the 
motor with. That the valves may surely 
be free and to get the engine as nearly 
as possible into its free working condi- 
tion, two or three sharp revolutions by 
means of the starting handle should be 
given to the engine. After this has been 
done, the compression stroke should be 
felt, and then a long steady pull on the 
handle taken, from which to judge the 
amount of compression. To do all this, 
the operator can steady himself by plac- 
ing the left hand on the front part of 
the dumb iron, while with the right hand 
he grasps the starting handle. 

The amount of compression in the 
cylinder is then judged by the length 
of time occupied in overcoming the re- 
sistance. Incidentally, the power of the 
operator is a factor which also enters 
into the calculation. For a two, three, 


or four-cylinder engine it is necessary 
that each cylinder should be tested in- 
dependently. This is more easily done 
by inserting between the valve lifter and 
the valve stem on the exhaust side two 
pennies, which will give a sufficient lift 
to the valve to prevent any resistance 
from those cylinders which are not 
being tested beyond tlie normal fric- 
tional resistance. By this means each 
cylinder may be tested separately. 

Another method is to remove the 
sparking plugs. This may possibly in 
many cases be a more simple operation 
than one previously described. As said 
before, however, many conditions enter 
into the judgment of the amount of 
compression, as usually tested, so that 
one might easily misjudge the length of 
time which elapses between the com- 
pression being felt and its release by 
depending merely on the physical 
strength of the operator. The latter is 
a very essential point. For what to a 
moderately strong man may seem a 
high compression would to a man in 
good training be a mere nothing, where- 
fore the testing of compression by these 
methods must at best always remain 
very unsatisfactory. 

The only really satisfactory method 
of ascertaining the correct compression 
in the cylinder is to have an adapter 
made to fit into the sparking plug ori- 
fice, this attachment carrying a small 
pressure gauge such as is used for tire 
inflation, the dial of which is marked 
up to 100 pounds per square inch, which 
pressure is sufficiently high for most 
engines. The gauge itself should be 
screwed into the adapter, so that the 
extra amount of compression space ob- 
tained by the use of the device may be 
as little as possible. When all this has 
been done it only remains for the gauge 
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to be screwed into the cylinder, and for 
the operator to watch the highest point 
to which the index registers, in order 
for him to obtain the exact amount of 
compression of the particular cylinder 
under test. This figure, of course, will 
not correctly indicate the amount of 
compression which will be present when 
the engine is actually working. In this 
case, it will be higher than that indi- 
cated. 

Incidentally, suction may also be test- 
ed in a similar manner by the fitting of a 
gauge, the dial of which is marked be- 
low zero, and not above as with the 
compression indicator. No hard and 
fast line can be given as to the amount 
of compression which should be regis- 
tered, because it varies with many en- 
gines, according to the speed at which 
they run, and the diameters of their 
flywheels to a certain extent. The aver- 
age compression, however, is about 75 
pounds to the square inch. The most 


satisfactory and practical way of find- 
ing out the condition of one’s engine is 
to test the compression when the en- 
gine is in good running order, and make 
a record of the compression and suctio1 
(if tested), then use these as standards 
of comparison when the engine is out 


of order and needs attention, in the 


manner already indicated. 


Getting Under Way Properly 
In starting a car for the day, first 
examine the gasolene, lubricating oil 
and water tanks, fo make sure they 
are fully charged. See that the en- 
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gine is lubricated properly. Make a 
cursory examination of the wires, bat- 
teries, etc., to make sure all the con- 
nections are tight. Turn on the gaso- 
lene and switch on the current. Flood 
the carbureter well. See that all the 
regulating levers are in their proper 
positions—the throttle wide open, the 
spark retarded, and, if a separate gov- 
ernor is employed, that it is in the 
best position. Make sure, too, that 
both the clutch is out and the gear 
lever in the free notch. Get the start- 
ing handle into gear, and, holding it 
loosely with one hand, give a sharp 
pull up. 

Never push the handle, since, if the 
motor back-fires—by no means an in- 
frequent occurrence, by the way—a 
nasty wrench, and, possibly, a broken 
or dislocated wrist may result. If the 
motor does not start at the first pull, 
let the handle down again, re-engage 
it, and pull up again. If the engine 
does not start after several trials, re- 
flood the carbureter and proceed as 
before. Should the engine still prove 
refractory, another examination of the 
arrangement of the wires should be 
made, and the trouble looked for. To 
start the car, put the low gear into 
mesh, accelerate the engine, and, after 
seeing that the hand brake is off, let 
in the clutch gently, not with a jerk. 
If the clutch is let in suddenly a tooth 
or two may be stripped off the driving 
gear, in addition to stopping the en- 
gine and straining the whole of the 
mechanism. 





Qualities 


of Lubricants 


By Thomas J. Smith 


ROBABLY few persons, unless 
they have had their attention di- 
rectly called to the subject, realize to 
the full what are the requirements of a 
good lubricant, or what is involved in 
the choice of an oil or grease for use 
in a specific case. To the average lay 
mind, oil is oil, and grease, nothing but 
grease, and the only distinguishment is 
a vague classification according to the 
body or degree of fluidity of the various 
specimens which come under considera- 
tion. In fact, it is quite likely that no 
branch of the industry which supplies 
the accessories for the engineering 
world is less understood outside those 
who deal directly with the various com- 
modities which come under that rather 
broad classification, than is that which 
has for its aim the compounding of lu- 
bricants for the users of machinery. 
One of the very annoying difficulties 
in connection with the development of 
the automobile has been that of obtain- 
ing suitable engine oils. For it was 
long ago proved that the needs of the 
gasolene motor created a demand for 
an oil totally different in its nature from 
any which had been in demand up to 


that time, and, moreover, that an oil 
which was quite suitable for one type of 
engine, would not serve at all well in 
another, even though it be of a pattern 
quite similar to it in many ways. Thus 
it came about that the makers soon be- 
gan to choose their own lubricants, and 
to recommend them to their customers, 
and they, in turn, taking them at first 
without question, were afterward sur- 
prised to find on experiment that no 
other brand would serve as well. All 
of which merely goes to prove that the 
compounding and blending of oils is a 
complicated and extremely delicate op- 
eration. 

The conditions requisite in a satisfac- 
tory lubricant are in general that it 
must have: 


1. Sufficient body to keep the sur- 
faces free from contact under maximum 
pressure. 

2. The greatest possible fluidity, con- 
sistent with the first condition. 

3. The lowest possible coefficient of 
friction. 

4. The greatest possible capacity for 
storing and carrying away heat. 
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5. A high temperature of decomposi- 
tion. 

6. Power to resist the action of the 
atmosphere or to undergo oxidation. 

7. Freedom from corrosive action on 
the metals on which it is employed. 

The oils which are used for the pur- 
poses of lubricants are numerous and 
possessed of these qualities in varying 
degrees. The conditions under which 
they are expected to serve are in infinite 
variety, and thus it is that in order to 
secure an oil which is fit for a specific 
use, it is frequently necessary to com- 
pound various different oils in propor- 
tionate amounts which have been de- 
termined by experiment. In general, it 


may be said that the animal oils are 
characterized by their low coefficient of 
friction and high viscosity, advantages 
which are counteracted in part by their 
tendency to gum, and occasional acid 
properties, while the mineral oils are 
more apt to be lacking in body and 


possessed of a low coefficient of friction. 
These distinctions do not hold rigidly, 
however. 

The specific requisites of a gas engine 
oil are that it have a sufficiently high 
point of ignition, so that it will not burn 
off from the cylinder walls, leaving them 
bare, or, worse yet, gummed or car- 
bonized. It must retain its body under 
the high temperature to which it must 
be subjected, so as not to squeeze out 
from the surfaces it is to lubricate; it 
must be sufficiently fluid to be easily 
fed through the lubricator, and it must 
have a sufficiently low coefficient of fric- 
tion so that it shall be effective as a lu- 
bricant. Put into technical terms, these 
requirements may be given roughly as 
follows: The oil must have a flash point 
not lower than 360 degrees F.; it must 
have a fire test not lower than 420 de- 
grees; must show a specific gravity: of 
26 per cent., and viscosity of 175. 

The determination of the properties 


of a specimen of oil, and testing of its 
fitness for a given use, is a lengthy and 
rather complex process, involving a 
number of separate tests each determin- 
ing the value of the specimen according 
to one standard. Thus, the determina- 
tion of the composition of a sample, and 
detection of possible adulteration, is a 
matter of chemical analysis, while the 
measurement of the density is easily 
taken by means of a hydrometer. The 
viscosity, which is closely allied to den- 
sity, and is frequently though not in- 
variably proportional to the lubricating 
properties of the specimen, varies with 
the temperature, and hence the test to 
determine this property of the sample 
is conducted at the temperature at 
which it is to be used. It is generally 
considered to be the most important 
test of all, and though not definite, the 
results being purely relative, is yet suffi- 
ciently accurate to determine the fitness 
of a sample not infrequently. The meth- 
od of test is to allow the oil to flow 
through a measured orifice until a 
specified quantity has run, the length of 
time required in the process being 
noted, the temperature of the sample 
meanwhile being kept constant. Gum- 
ming or drying is the conversion of the 
oil into a resin through the action of 
the air, the test for which is to allow 
several samples of different sorts of oil 
to flow over an inclined plane, the dif- 
ferent streams being started simultane- 
ously, and the time taken for the first 
drop of each to get to the bottom being 
recorded, the results being purely rela- 
tive. 

The determination of the flash and 
burning points is made by exposing the 
sample to heat in an open dish, and 
from time to time passing a lighted 
match over the surface, the temperature 
being noted at each test. The tempera- 
ture taken just before the vapor flashes 
at a point half an inch above its surface 
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is the flash point, while that at which 
the main body takes fire is the burning 
point. By heating a sample in a water 
bath for a given length of time, the 
weight being taken before and after- 
wards, and the difference noted, the 
amount of evaporation is found. While 
the effect of cold is determined by chill- 
ing the sample in a freezing solution, 
until it congeals, and then heating it, 
and noting the temperature at which it 
melts. 

The test for the presence of acids is 
chemical, while that for the determina- 
tion of the coefficient of friction is made 
on a special machine, which consists in 
its most elementary form of a weighted 
arm, having at one end a bearing by 
which it is suspended from a rotating 
shaft. The bearing being adjustable 


and lubricated by the oil:under test, the 
amount of deflection of the arm from 
the vertical is noted, and this being due 
to the frictional resistance of the bear- 
ing, the coefficient may be determined 


by calculation. The durability test is 
quite similar to this, consisting in run- 
ning the testing machine for a given 
length of time with a limited supply of 
oil, and noting the time required for the 
lubricant to stiffen and dry until the 
friction has increased to a certain point. 
If the testing is a complicated mat- 
ter, the blending to secure the qualities 
best suited to a given use is even more 
complex and involves an_ intimate 
knowledge of the properties of the vari- 
ous ingredients and their behavior in 
compounds. In the composition of cyl- 
inder oils, it is customary to use a basis 
or stock, as it is called, of mineral oil, 
which comes as near to the require- 
ments as may be, and to tone that up 
by the addition of various other oils, 
lighter or heavier, as the case may be, 
until the requisite tests are obtained. 
To the average user, the standard 
methods of test are too numerous and 


involved to be carried out; but after he 
has had experience with several differ- 
ent kinds of lubricant, and has learned 
to judge of their effect on the working 
of the machine, the acute observer 
learns to judge with a fair degree of 
success of the quality of an oil by the 
use of the senses of touch and smell, the 
“feel” of the sample and its odor en- 
abling him to hazard a fairly satisfac- 
tory guess as to its fitness. 


Five Prime Tire Destroyers 

The most serious damage which 
comes to tires is almost invariably 
due either to excessive speed, overload- 
ing, sudden lettiug in of the clutch, mis- 
use of the brakes, or driving over newly- 
macadamed roads with the full power 
of the engine operating at the road 
wheels. All of these tire-destroying 
things are solely the results of bad driv- 
ing, and have nothing to do with inher- 
ent properties of the tire itself. With 
the flexible throttle control, provided in 
most all modern cars, the necessity of 
constantly applying brakes vanishes. If, 
therefore, only reasonable care is ex- 
ercised by a driver, almost the whole 
of the car’s running can be done on 
the throttle; hence the brake need 
only be used on very severe hills and 
for pulling up at any place. 

Some clutches are much fiercer in 
action than others, but the knack of 
gently letting in even the fiercest of 
them can be acquired, so that no jerk 
is transmitted from the engine to the 
road wheels. The sudden action of 
any clutch or brake simply causes 
pieces to be ripped from the tread of 
a tire when on a rough road, with the 
result that its life is very considerably 
reduced. 

The buyer of a car should insist upon 
having tires with an ample margin for 
the weight carried. The first cost of 
such tires may be a few dollars great- 
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er, but in the long rua this extra cost 
is saved over and over again. In 
driving newly-macadamized 
roads, if these are only patched in 
short stretches, the car can be run 
over these spots with the clutch dis- 
engaged, speed being previously got 
up sufficient to carry over the newly 
stoned part. On longer stretches, the 
low gear should be put in, and the 
car gently driven the loose 
stones. It should always be remem- 
bered that wet surfaces cut rubber 
much more readily than dry ones do. 
In the case of small cuts on the tread 
of a tire, these should at once be filled 
with rubber and solution, to prevent 
them opening out or being further 
cut. If these few hints are remem- 
be1ed and the advice given therein is 
tollowed, your tire bill will be mate- 
rially lessened, apart from any so- 
called luck entering into the matter. 


over 


over 


Virtues of Varying Valve Types 


Owing to its automatic action, the 
time at which an atmospheric valve 
opens with relation to the position of 
the piston in the cylinder during the 
suction stroke, various with the pres- 
sure of the exhaust gases remaining 
in the cylinder at the end of the ex- 
haust stroke, which pressure varies 
with the speed of the engine. With a 
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mechanically operated valve, however, 
no such variation in the time of open- 
ing can take place, as the action is a 
positive one. Furthermore, owing to 
the varying pressure of the exhaust 
gases remaining in the cylinder at the 
ead of the exhaust stroke, the valve 
must be set to close, not at the dead 
center, but some time later in order 
to avoid opening the valve before the 
pressure of the exhaust gases in the 
cylinder has fallen to 
pressure. Should this not be done the 
gases would blow back into the induc- 
tion pipe and thereby reduce the vol- 
ume of the incoming charge. Conse- 
quently, whether the valve is set to 
open at the dead center or later, a 
full charge of mixture can never be 
drawn into the cylinder when the en- 
gine is running at a high speed. It is 
evident therefoie that of the two types 
of valves the mechanically operated 
one approaches most nearly to the 
theoretically perfect valve, but it is 
at the same time equally true that 
neither type completely reaches the 
ideal standard, inasmuch as (1) neith- 
er opens at the theoretically correct 
time at all speeds of the engine, and 
consequently with neither is a full and 
complete volume of charge drawn into 
the cylinder at all times; and (2) both 
require adjustment to keep them 
working at their greatest efficiency. 


atmospheric 





Foretold Eighty Years Ago 


By ** The Antiquary” 


HE worst feature about being a 
long-distance prophet is that 
by the time your prophecy comes true 
you are so very dead that you have 
no chance to scorufully turn to those 
who doubted your prediction when it 
was made and pityingly say to them: 
“Well, didn’t I tell you so?” Some- 
thing of this kind certainly happened 
to the now unknown author of a 
pamphlet published in Great Britain 
in 1825, entitled “The Fingerpost, or 
Direct Road from John o’ Groats to 
Land’s End,’ wherein the following 
foretelling of the coming of the au- 
tomobile most plainly set 
forth: 

“It is reasonable to conclude, that 
the nervous man will, ere long, take 
his place in a carriage drawn or im- 
pelled by a locomotive engine, with 
more unconcern and with far better 
assurance of safety, than he now dis- 
poses of himself in one drawn by four 
horses of unequaled powers and 
speeds, endowed with passions that 
acknowledge no control but superior 
force, and each separately, momentar- 
ily liable to all the calamities that 
flesh is heir to. Surely an inanimate 
power, that can be started, stopped 
and guided at pleasure by the finger 
or foot of man, must promise greater 
personal security to the traveler, than 
a power derivable from animal life, 


seems 


whose infirmities and passions require 


the constant exercise of other pas- 
sions, united with muscular exertion, 
to remedy and control them. 

“To combat the inconvenience his 
senses are anticipating, I must ask 
him to indulge his imagination with 
an excursion some twenty or thirty 
years forward in the regions of time; 
when the dark, unsightly, shapeless 


that offends him even 
in idea, shall be metamorphosed into 
one of exquisite symmetry and beauty, 
glittering with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance, the pride of wealth knows 
so well how to bestow, and as su- 
perbly emblazoned with heraldic hon- 
ors as any that are now launched 
from the floors of Long Acre. 

“A machine that may regale his 
nostrils with exhalations, not from 
pit-coal or train-oil, but from some 
more genial product of the earth, 
whose be extracted at 
an insignificant cost by the same prin- 
ciple that creates the power which 
moves him, and its fragrance left on 
the breeze for the sensitive traveler’s 
gratification; a machine which, in 
place of the dull monotonous ache- 
engendering rumble of modern coaches, 
may delight his ear with the concord 
of sweet sounds, the lever wheel of 
the engine proving the main spring 


machine now 


essence may 
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of harmony; and last, though not 
least, a machine that may minister to 
his palate in a style somewhat super- 
ior to the comforts enjoyed by a mail- 
coach dinner party, in eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five. But a truce to 
fanciful imaginings. 

“I am aware they are least of all 
calculated to serve the principle I ad- 
vocate; they may stand, however, to 
exemplify the poet’s sentiment, that 
let a man learn what he will, still 
must he die with half his lesson un- 
learned ; and this caviller may rest as- 
sured, that neither his olfactory, his 
auricular, his ocular, nor any other 
nerves he possesses, are likely to suf- 
fer from the change.” 

Probably this is the first instance 
on record of the word “essence” hav- 
ing been used in connection with me- 
chanical locomotion; and, inasmuch 
as what we call gasolene is known as 
essence all over France, the predic- 
tion is indeed remarkable. 


The No-Hoss-Shay 
(With apologies to Oliver Wendell Holmes.) 
Have you heard of the wonderful No- 
hoss-shay ? 
*T was conceived in such a logical day, 
It ran down ev’rything in the way,— 
And then with a blinding flash—but 
stay, 
You’ve heard the explosion, I dare 
say ;— 


Cutting its victims all to bits, 

Scaring the populace into fits, 

Then going to smash with a loud 
“hurray !” 


With all his might did its maker strive 

Such wondrous machin’ry to constrive, 

That no one its onslaught could sur- 
vive. 

And once complete from tire to crown 

He called for ev’ryone in the town 

To see the auto that wouldn’t break 
down; 

It couldn’t,—for sure ’twas strong and 
‘soun’ 

In gear, in tires, and in every way, 

Was this fin-de-siecle No-hoss-shay. 


Oh, its course was mad, and the trail 
was hot 

With pieces of those who heeded it 
not; 4 

And managed, they say, with marv’l- 
ous skill, 

It might have been in existence still. 

But alas,—one day that omened ill 

The thing blew up on top of the hill, 

Dancing and curveting, swaying about, 

It went to bits with a warning shout, 

Sizzling within and whirring without. 


And so ’twas proven beyond a doubt, 

That it never broke down,—just sim- 
ply wore out. 

End of the wonderful No-hoss-shay, 


Or just the beginning. Who shall 


say? 





How Tires Affect Roads 


HE plaint of some 
minor officials 
who are ever on the 
alert to fasten some 
new the automobile or 
its owner, as to the destructiveness 
to the road surface of the former when 
run at high speeds, seems to find some 
substantiation in the reported condition 
of the Auvergne course after the great 
automobile race had been run over it. 
It has been said that large pneumatic 
tires have a certain disintegrating ef- 
fect upon the road which is supposed to 
increase as the square of the speed, but, 
so far as the average user of the road 
is concerned, this bugaboo has abso- 
lutely no existence. Quite the con- 
trary, the passage of pneumatic tires at 
a moderate speed over a road has a de- 
cidedly beneficial effect on its surface, 
whereas an equal number of horse- 
drawn vehicles must leave indelible 
marks of their passage. 


crime on 


So far as touring cars are concerned, 


the only possible source of road de- 
struction lies in the so-called suction of 
the tires onthe road surface. The picking 
up of grit and loosening of the binding 
material attributed to the act‘on of the 
rubber, but which, as a matter of f-ct, 
does not exist outside of the imagina- 
tions of a few who have vainly endeavor- 
ed to make capital out of it. Damage 
from this source has never been notice- 
able to an appreciable extent except 
where cars were driven at extremely 
high speeds. 

Of considerably more importance is 
the friction of the tires skidding at the 
bends, and in view of the fact that the 
Auvergne circuit was made up of a long 


By Peter Denison 


succession of sharp curves and corners, 
this factor of destruction came into play 
much more than in any previous race. 
Dealing with this feature an expert ob- 
server of the Auvergne affair said: “The 
cars were, in fact, almost constantly 
skidding, and an inspection of the 
course after the race is said to have re- 
vealed an amazing amount of damage 
atthecorners. The effect wasasthoughit 
had been caused by the rapid passage of 
a road breaking machine which had torn 
up the surface and scattered the stones 
in all directions. But, as the road 
had recently been repaired at those 
points and had not had time to become 
firm before the race was held over the 
new portions, perhaps the appearance of 
being devoid of binding material after 
the swiftly flying car had passed that 
way is not hard to account for. The 
state of the road in fact seemed to show 
that there is a limit to racing on circular 
courses, or, in other words, that it is 
impossible to race more than a certain 
number of cars over a small course 
where a good deal of lateral strain is 
put upon the tires.” 


Single Cylinder Arguments 

shortcomings, it 
cannot be denied that to many 
the single cylinder motor appeals 
because of its unquestionable sim- 
plicity, so unmechanical car _ buy- 
ers, without sufficient experience 
in such matters to guide them, as- 
sume simplicity to be a leading virtue 
and choose the single cylinder. The 
advantages of the single cylinder are: 
Greater efficiency, more compactness, 
fewer parts and less cost. The disad- 


Even with its 
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vantages, and these are _ usually 
learned by experience after the sin- 
gle cylinder has been bought, are: 
Greater weight for a given power, be- 
cause of the large flywheel necessary ; 
imperfect balance, with consequent, 
ever-present vibration; absence of re- 
serve power in case any part of the 
cylinder is disabled, and lack of uni- 
formity of motion and freedom from 
jerkiness, contributing to comfort of 
the passengers and long life of the 
mechanical parts. 


Gravity-Fed or Pressure-Fed Engines 

Lieut. W. G. Windham, the British 
motor authority, says all insurance 
companies would be justified in demand- 
ing a higher premium from cars which 
are “pressure-fed,” as against those 


which are “gravity-fed,”’ where no at- 
tempt is made by makers to prevent the 
pressure getting beyond a certain point. 


Here lies the chief fault, and most of the 
pressure-fed cars work at about six de- 
grees of pressure, and so great is the 
pressure that if one lifts the float of the 
carbureter, the gasolene will squirt three 
or four feet high, through the small air 
air hole. This excessive pressure is 
quite unnecessary, since the car will 
work just as well with two degrees of 
pressure as with six. 

What would happen if one by acci- 
dent broke the gasolene pipe, or opened 
the lid of the gasolene tank quickly, with 
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this amount of pressure? The conse- 
quence would be a fire, if the lamps were 
burning at the time. This calls attention 
to the not generally known fact that 
great care should be used in placing the 
rear lamps on some cars. For example, 
in one of the most popular of imported 
cars, the lid for the gasolene tank is 
placed within three inches of where the 
tail lamp should hang, and in conse- 
quence the careful driver of this car is 
forced to fix his lamp on the left-hand 
side. When buying a pressure-fed car, 
see that a cock is fitted to instantly re- 
lieve the pressure if required, and that 
it is placed in a position where the pres- 
sure can be quickly lowered. With the 
pressure-fed car there is absolutely no 
danger, when once the pressure is off. 
This, however, is not so with a gravity- 
fed carbureter, and on putting away the 
car for the night, care should be used to 
always turn off the gasolene in case the 
carbureter should leak. 


A Classic Cinch 

Atropos was spinning the thread of 
life. 

“This is an easy job,” she remarked. 
“Suppose I had to spin the yarn a man 
tells when he is trying to get some local 

3oard of Trade to take stock in the 
company he has ready to build the 
greatest automobile that ever was!” 

With a thankful sigh, the Fate turned 
again to her task. 





Reducing Thrust in Motors 


Prof. James Hunsicker 


ITHIN the past two years the 
internal combustion engine has 
developed more problems for its design- 
ers than pioneers in motor building ever 
thought it capable of. The pioneers 
were, of course, overwhelmed by what 
have since become rudimentary matters, 
but which were at the outset of vital im- 
portance, for if they had not been solved 
by making the motor go, later ques- 
tions could never have come into exist- 
ence. 

One of these questions which is begin- 
ning to assume prominence is the matter 
of providing against the effects of the 
thrust of the connecting rod. In the 
ordinary steam engine the piston is pro- 
vided with a crosshead running in 
slides, and this effectively takes up the 
lateral thrust of the connecting rod. 
This, of course, is not a part of the usual 
internal combustion motor, although 
examples have been provided in this 
respect in the same manner as the steam 
engine, but it is something that is out 
of the question on any engine for auto- 
mobile use. The length of the piston 
has, in consequence, to be depended 
upon to diminish or equalize this thrust 
as much as possible, and it does so to 
a certain extent, but its effects cannot 
be entirely eliminated by this method 
and consequent friction and wear take 
place. The compact dimensions of the 
engine must, of course, be retained, and 
as present constituted the long or trunk 
piston is apparently the most simple 
method, which nothing short of a revo- 
lutionary design can displace. 


The question is not entirely new, by 
any means, as the Mors cars, built for 
the International Cup race of 1904, were 
designed specially with a view to over- 
coming this effect by offsetting the cyi- 
inders—that is, mounting them to the 
side of least resistance, instead of cen- 
tering them over the crank case, as is 
the usual practice. The same firm, with 
probably a few others, among whom are 
the makers of the Hotchkiss cars, have 
decided to adopt this expedient on their 
regular touring cars. 

The advantages of this plan are ap- 
parent from a study of the working 
stroke of the engine. No work is being 
performed on the exhaust stroke, com- 
paratively little on that of compression, 
and probably seven-tenths to nine- 
tenths of the service of the engine is 
centered on the explosion stroke, and it 
is on the latter that the evils of the 
lateral thrust against the side of the cvl- 
inder make themselves felt. 

By offsetting the cylinder a predeter- 
mined distance from the center of the 
crank shaft, the angle which the con- 
necting rod makes on the exhaust and 
compression strokes is considerably .in- 
creased, but on these two it is doing 
very little, while on the working stroke 
the angle is appreciably lessened, so 
that the thrust of the connecting rod is 
as nearly as possible directly downward. 
The closer the latter approximates to 
the perpendicular the more efficient it 
would be in obviating the force in ques- 
tion, but this would not be advisable, as 
the return stroke would then be at an 
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abnormal angle, with a similarly detri- 
mental effect. However, with the prop- 
er amount of offset it is contended that 
the increased thrust of the return stroke 
is more than compensated for by. its 
absence on the power stroke; which is 
doubtless the case. Other makers have 
adopted the plan of making the con- 
necting rod as long as possible, but this 
naturally has closely defined limitations, 
particularly in the vertical engine. 

The fact that a few prominent firms, 
upon investigation, decided to adopt the 
plan is not necessarily indicative of its 
overwhelming merit by any means, and 
there is much to be said both for and 
against it. Many innovations have been 
adopted wholesale, only to be discarded 
after a short time, as witness the fate of 
the extra spark gap in the ignition cir- 
cuit. Others of the same ilk have gone 
the same road, so that this means noth- 
ing one way or the other. 

The practical question presented is, 


Will the increased life of the engine 
built in this manner compensate for the 


necessarily increased cost? And right 
from the outset it would seem that it 
must be answered in the negative. The 
reason therefor will be plain from a con- 
sideration of the present status of the 
life of some of the high-grade engines. 
The product of five years ago is not re- 
garded very highly by the present-day 
owner and builder, the majority of 


whom are naturally recruits whose en- 
listment dates from a later time. Nev- 
ertheless, there are scores of Panhards 
and Daimlers ornamenting the high- 
ways to-day, and doing it in a silent, 
easy-going fashion that puts to shame 
many of their so-called successors of a 
later day. 

The motors in these old cars have 
seen more hard work than a great many 
of more modern make will endure, with 
few exceptions, possibly, without hav- 
ing had their cylinders rebored, yet they 
are good for unlimited future service. 
On the other hand, it may be granted, 
for the sake of argument, that at the 
end of five to seven years’ running the 
cylinders will have lost their symmetry 
to the extent of requiring reboring. 
Will the cost of the latter exceed that 
of offsetting, with the probability of 
coming into the turner’s hands in almost 
the same period? But there is still an- 
other side to the question that is to be 
found in the rapidly increasing homo- 
geneity of the motor car. Talking 
points are an absolute necessity for the 
sales department, and they must be had 
even at the expense of a slightly in- 
creased first cost. 


Horse Sense 
“Ts yer hoss used tew autermobiles?”’ 
“Yep; when a autermobile tries to 


pass him on the road, now, he lets it.” 





Motor Cooling Methods 
and Necessities 


By Percival E. Penrose 


HE moment the combustion of 
the mixture in the cylinder of a 
car takes place a great quantity of 
heat is at once released. Of this heat 
one part is transformed into useful 
power, another is dissipated in the 
walls of the combustion chamber and 
cylinder, while the remaining third 
finds its escape through the exhaust. 
The temperatures of the first two 
are very nearly equal, foreign investi- 
gations of unusual accuracy placing 
the heat at the moment of combus- 
tion at between 1,800 and 2,000 de- 
grees centigrade. Any such extreme 
heat would quickly carry the walls of 
the cylinder to a temperature incom- 
patible with the proper working of 
the motor if provision were not made 
for the constant cooling of their sur- 
faces. Following the too great eleva- 
tion of temperature of the walls of 
the motor would come a number of 
evil consequences. 

In the first place, it would be im- 
possible to insure proper lubrication 
of the cylinders, because even the 
best oils for resisting heat will de- 
compose at about 300 degrees, and 
give off carbonic deposits detrimental 
to the proper working of the valves 
and motor. Second, the excessive and 
unequal expansion parts which must 
be adjusted with the greatest precis- 
ion, notably the cylinder and piston, 
would interfere with the working and 
play of the motor. Third, there would 


always be danger of the piston seizing 
or of the welding of the head of the 
connecting rod and the crank, while the 
bad effects on the valves, especially 
the exhaust valves, which receive the 
rush of the burning gases, would be 
very great. 

Cooling, then, is absolutely neces- 
sary. But it is not necessary in con- 
sequence to push this matter of cool- 
ing to excess, since doing so results in 
a greater quantity of heat produced 
by combustion being dissipated in the 
walls without producing useful work 
than is necessary, causing the efficien- 
cy of the motor to be to that extent 
diminished. Unfortunately, in spite 
of the great progress accomplished 
during recent years in motor design- 
ing and constructing, there is not yet 
any well defined limit of the extent 
of this cooling, which constitutes one 
of the greatest imperfections of the 
gasolene motor. 

Cooling, of whatever kind, must 
fulfil certain conditions, of which the 
following are the chief ones: (1) The 
cooling must be neither too energetic 
nor insufficient. (2) It must be in- 
dependent of the speed of the motor, 
and, as a result of that, of the car. 

The necessity for these conditions 
being met will be recdily understood. 
Suppose that the water circulation is 
most active when the speed is great- 
est, and, inversely, when the motor 
slows on account of increased effort 
required, such as surmounting a hill, 
the cooling becomes less active, and 
the motor heats or tends to heat. If 
after slowing the motor quickens, the 
cooling increases with brusque inten- 
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sity, but the walls of the cylinder cool 
before the piston, and, on account of 
the slight clearance, there is a ten- 
dency to friction, resulting from the 
different rates of expansion produced. 
The best mode of cooling is that in 
which sudden changes are avoided, 
and which tends to maintain the walls 
at as uniform a temperature as possi- 
ble. 

The process of best accomplishing 
this may be divided into two main 
categories: (1) The processes where- 
in the cylinder cedes the heat to the 
surrounding air or to cold gases intro- 
duced into its interior. (2) The proc- 
esses whereby the cylinder cedes the 
heat directly to water or other liquid 
which may be put into contact with 
its exterior or interior. 

Cooling by air is generally effected 
on the exterior; sometimes, and es- 
pecially with two-cycle motors, by a 
current of pure air or carbidized air 
introduced into the cylinder; in such 
case the current clears the burnt gases 
from the cylinder. But the most effi- 
cacious method of cooling by air is 
that in which the cylinder cedes the 
heat directly to the surrounding at- 
mosphere. To render this method 
more efficient the cooling surface is 
increased by furnishing the cylinder 
with suitable ribs or flanges. These 
ribs generally form a part of the cyl- 
inder casting, but in some cases at- 
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tempts have been made to use copper 
ribs because of its great conductivity 
and extreme emissive quality. 

It is essential, however, in using air 
cooling by ribs to provide for renew- 
ing the air about the cylinder, and to 
render easy the ‘circulation of the air 
about its surface. Some makers have 
endeavored to increase the activity of 
the circulation about the ribs by the 
use of a fan in front of the ribs, but 
the cooling then must depend on the 
speed of the motor, as the fan is nec- 
essarily actuated by the latter, which 
virtually means that no one has vet 
solved the problem in its entirety. 


When the Car Goes Sideways 

Side-slip is one of the most unpleas- 
ant predicaments the motorist has to 
guard against. There are no laws 
governing side-slip, and at times no 
amount of skill in driving will prevent 
it, though the possible evil effects 
thereof may be modified to an extent. 
The only thing to do when the car 
begins to slide off is to take out the 
clutch instantaneously, and let the 
steering wheels of the car go in the 
direction of the slip slightly, and then 
right them in the desired direction 
rapidly. This may give the wheels a 
good grip on the road again, and save 
damage, but if the slippery condition 
of the road is very bad, and the car 
is sliding quickly, the driver is almost 
helpless. Side-slip may be caused by 
putting the brakes hard on when driv- 
ing over slippery roads, by getting off 
the crown of the road, by taking a 
corner too sharply, or by driving with 
the rear of the car too light. The 
great thing to remember is to depress 
the clutch pedal and disconnect the 
power directly the slip is felt, or else 
The 
moment the car straightens, let the 
clutch in again. 


a serious accident may result. 
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Magneto Ignition 


By Gerrence E. Grenholme 
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AGNETO ignition constantly 
gains new supporters, and with 
the development of the high-tension 
magneto machine the employment of 
secondary batteries seems likely to 
become less and less general, since in 
the matter of adjustments of contacts 
and cleaning and oiling of mechanical 
parts there is not so very much to 
choose between the two systems, 
though there is undoubtedly a pros- 
pect of great gain in dispensing with 
the accumulator. 

For obvious reasons the low-ten- 
sion magneto, operating by means of 
a mechanical make-and-break in the 
cylinder, should never have become 
the standard form of ignition, except 
in the case of one or two makes of en- 
gine. Its chief drawback is the diffi- 
culty of fitting it to existing engines. 
There is also the chance of leakage 
and loss of compression due to wear 
of the moving parts in the neighbor- 
hood of the combustion chamber; and 
in multi-cylinder engines this system 
has not been found to ensure absolute 
synchronism in the firing of the charge 
in the different cylinders. 
of use 


A new field 
for the low-tension magneto 
appears to be coming about with the 
introduction of the magnetically op- 
erated make-and-break sparking plugs. 
But at present it is undoubtedly the 
high-tension magneto that 1s exciting 
most interest. Even though it lacks, 
to some degree, the simplicity, from 
an electrical point of view, of the low- 
tension system, its compensating ad- 
It can be 
fitted to any make of engine, since it 


vantages are very great. 


gives a jump-spark at an ordinary 


plug. It is not liable to break down. 
Synchronous timing in multi-cylinder 
engines is with its use an easy mat- 
ter. Although, in a sense, it has only 
recently been introduced, all its parts 
have stood the test of years. [t is, in 
fact, merely a combination of a low- 
tension magneto with a simple contact 
breaker and an induction coil; and so 
it cannot be looked on as an untried 
experiment. Its disadvantages are at 
present increased weight and cost, 
both of which are, to a great extent, 
only temporary. At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that an electric 
supply cannot be obtained for noth- 
ing, and while it costs money to 
charge accumulators, the magneto can 
claim no advantage in this respect, 
since it also costs money to drive, and, 
at the same time, slightly diminishes 
the engine power. 

Let us now proceed to consider the 
principles on which the action of a 
based. 
These principles are to a great extent 
the same, whether we consider the 
high or the low tension magneto. The 
magneto usually consists primarily of 
(a) field magnets; (b) an armature, 
which carries a coil or coils of insu- 
lated wire, and is rotated between the 
poles of the field magnet; (c) the con- 
tact breaking mechanism. The field 
magnets are almost always of the 
horseshoe type. They are constructed 
of hard steel, which, when magnetized, 
retains its magnetism almost indefi- 
nitely, and are, therefore, called per- 
manent magnets. Iron would not be 
suitable for the purpose, because, 
though it can be more readily mag- 


simple form of magneto is 
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netized, it loses its power as a magnet 
very rapidly. The field magnets vary 
in number from two to six. The ob- 
ject of employing a compound rather 
than a single magnet is to obtain a 
greater surface with the same weight. 
The magnetism resides almost entirely 
on the surface of the steel, and conse- 
quently the large surface of a com- 
pound magnet enables the power to be 
increased without attendant disadvan- 
tage. It almost seems as if this prin- 
ciple might be carried further than is 
at present customary. 

All so-called “permanent” magnets 
gradually lose their strength, especial- 
ly when subjected to excessive vibra- 
tion or rough usage. It is, therefore, 
necessary to remagnetize them at in- 
tervals—say, every two years. The 
process is a simple and an inexpensive 
one, the magnets merely requiring to 
be rubbed across the poles of a strong 
electro magnet. The correct polarity 
may be obtained from the rule: “That 
end of a bar which is last to leave a 
pole of the electro magnet is of oppo- 
site polarity to that pole.” If, for any 
reason the armature is ever removed 
from between the poles of the field 
magnets, the magnetic circuit should 
be completed by laying a piece of iron 
of stiitable size across the poles, other- 
wise the magnets will lose in strength 
for no practical purpose, whatever. 

The use of the field magnets is to 
set up a magnetic field, in which the 
armature is to revolve. The “lines of 


force” pass across from one pole of 
the magnet to the other, their course 


being almost a straight line. The ex- 
istence of this “field of force” around 
a magnet is well known to all, since 
the utility of the ordinary compass 
needle depends on the directive force 
of the earth’s magnetic field, the needle 
being dragged round into the direc- 
tion of one of the “lines of force” join- 


We 
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ing the two magnetic poles of the 
earth, 

Clearly, then, we could examine the 
“field” surrounding the field magnets. 
by means of a compass needle. But 
lines of force can be more easily traced 
by placing a piece of paper over a 
magnet and sprinkling iron filings on 
the paper. The iron filings will be- 
come temporary magnets, and when 
the paper is tapped lightly they will 
arrange themselves in rows along the 
lines of force. An important fact 
which it is necessary to notice is that 
the lines of force travel much more 
readily through iron than through air. 
In other words, we say that the mag- 
netic “permeability” of iron is very 
high. To make the permeability of 
the whole magnetic circuit as high as 
possible, it is desirable that the arma- 
ture core should be of soft iron and 
that soft iron pole pieces should be at- 
tached to the inner sides of the field 
magnets. These pieces should be so 
shaped as to just clear the rotating 
armature, leaving as small an air gap 
as possible. In practice the air gap is 
only about the thickness of a piece of 
writing paper. The permeability of 
steel is not nearly so high as that of 
soft iron, and consequently the latter 
is preferred in those parts of the mag- 
netic circuit which simply serve as 
“conductors” to the lines of force. 

The whole magnetic circuit may 
therefore be traced as follows: The 
lines of force pass from one pole of 
the field magnets, through the cast 
iron pole faces and the soft iron arma- 
ture core, to the other pole, and com- 
plete their circuit Ly passing round the 
horseshoe bend of the field magnets 
themselves. It will be seen that the 
circuit is almost entirely through iron. 
may now consider the machine 
from a different aspect; namely, as a 


- dynamo, or generator of electricity. 
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WHAT THE AMERICAN MOTOR LEAGUE IS DOING TO MAKE ROADS SAFE 


The fundamental principle of this, 
in common with all other dynamos, is 
the following: If a closed -conductor 
of electricity be moved through a mag- 
netic field, in such a way as to cut the 
lines of force, an electric current will 
be generated in the conductor. By a 
closed conductor is meant one in 
which the electric circuit is complete, 
so that a current is able to flow. If 
the circuit is not complete, the two 
ends of the conductor wiil be kept at 
a different potential, but no cur- 
rent The “voltage” is 
thers, but no “amperage.” Leaving 
out of the question the armature core, 
which, as a matter of fact, will affect 
the results, we may consider the na- 
ture of the current generated in a 
single turn of the coil as the armature 
rotates as the one we shall now take 
up. 

For this purpose we will suppose 


can pass. 


the lines of force to lie uniformly and 
in straight lines between the poles. It 
might be expected that the current 
given out by the armature would also 
be uniform, but this is not the case. 
The current depends on the resistance 
of the circuit, and the voltage, or “dif- 
ference of potential,’ which forces the 
current through that resistance. The 
resistance being, for the time, consid- 
ered as constant, the current depends 
on the voltage. The voltage, in turn, 
depends on the rate at which the con- 
ductor cuts the lines of force, that is 
to say, on the strength of the magnets 
and the speed at which the machine 
is driven. We will suppose the speed 
to be constant. Now, when the con- 
ductor is exactly opposite to one pole 
of the field magnet, it is moving ver- 
tically. The lines of force being hori- 
zontal, the conductor must be cutting 
them at a maximum rate. A high 
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voltage is then generated, and a strong 
current consequently flows. 

When the conductor has moved up- 
wards through an angle from this po- 
sition, its direction of motion is no 
longer vertical, and it does not cut 
the lines of force so rapidly. 

By the time that it has moved 
through ninety degrees, the conductor 
is exactly between the pole-tips, and 
is moving horizontally. The lines of 
force being also horizontal, the con- 
ductor is merely sliding along them 
without cutting them, and, no voltage 
being produced, the current falls to 
zero. In turning still further, the 
conductor again begins to cut the 
lines, but this time from above in- 
stead of from below, and the direction 
of the current one 
revolution the current, starting from 
a maximum, falls to zero, changes its 
direction, rises to a maximum in this 
new direction, falls again to zero, and 
again rises to a maximum in its orig- 


is reversed. In 


inal direction. 

Hence we see that there are two 
“maximum” positions in every revo- 
lution, and two “zero” positions, and 
that between these positions the cur- 
rent fluctuates and 
rection. 

In short, it is an alternating cur- 
rent, and is only of a 
strength for two periods in each revo- 
lution, these two periods being those 
which surround the maximum posi- 
tions. In passing, it should be no- 
ticed that these maximum positions 
occur at the instant when no lines of 
force are actually threading the coil. 

For most purposes a current of this 
sort would be quite unsuitable, but 
for ignition it is all that is required, 
and in some ways is better than a 
more constant current, which would 
involve a great waste of energy. This 
being the case, the armature core nat- 


alternates in di- 


serviceable 


the maximum more sudden. 


urally takes the shape known as the 
Siemens or H armature. As already 
stated, the material used is soft iron. 
The core, however, is not formed of 
one solid piece, but is built up of thin 
plates known as laminations. These 
plates are coated with shellac varnish, 
and are fastened together by long 
bolts, terminating in brass end-plates. 

A moment’s thought will show the 
object of this method of construction. 
Iron, though not so good as copper, 
is a very fair conductor of electricity. 
The armature itself is, then, a 
conductor rotating in a magnetic field, 
and cutting lines of force in so doing. 
It follows that currents would flow in it 
if it were solid. These currents, known 
as “eddy currents,” would be useless, 
and, indeed, harmful, since they would 
cause heating of the armature,and would 
absorb power in producing this unde- 
sirable result. The laminated 
struction of the armature breaks the 
circuit and 


core 


con- 
these currents 
from flowing to any serious extent, 
without seriously interfering with the 
magnetic properties of the armature 
core. 

So far we have assumed that the 
lines of force pass horizontally straight 
across between the poles of the field 
magnet. If their path were through 
air only, this assumption, though not 
absolutely correct, would not be very 
far from the truth. 

The field is, however, considerably 
affected by the soft iron armature 
core. The lines of force show a de- 
cided preference for passing through 
the iron, and are consequently dis- 
torted from their normal position. 
When the armature is rotated, the 
presence of the soft iron will cause an 
oscillating movement of the field. This 
wii: tend to prolong the zero posi- 


prevents 


tion, and to make the rise towards 
The ef- 
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fect will be to make the period dur- 
ing which the current may be utilized 
more sharply defined. When the ar- 
mature is in motion, the rise and fall 
of the current is subject to other dis- 
turbing influences. The current, pass- 
ing round the turns of the -oil, tem- 
oorarily converts the armature into 
an electro magnet. This effect is 


greatest when the armature is in a 
maximum position—that is, when the 
coil lies horizontally 
stands vertically. 


and the core 
The armature then 
produces a magnetic field of its own, 
causing lines of force to pass verti- 
cally through the core. 

The general direction of the field 
due to the armature current is then 
go deg. in advance of that due to the 
field magnets. The two fields com- 
bine to form one, the resulting direc- 
tion between the 
twc—that is, the field is dragged for- 
ward through an angle which depends 
on the strength of the armature cur- 
rent. The more rapid the rotation of 
the armature, the stronger the arma- 
ture current and the greater the for- 
ward distortion of the field. Thus, 
when the speed increases, it follows 
that the conductors have to travel fur- 
ther round before cutting the lines of 
force; in other words, the maximum 
occurs later. But at a high speed it 
is desirable to run with an advanced 
spark. We see that there is apparent- 
ly a difficulty here, if we wish to make 
use of the maximum current for the 
purpose of producing the spark. Sup- 
pose that we arrange for the spark to 
occur exactly at the “maximum” when 
the speed is low, so making full use 
of the current given off by the mag- 
neto. On increasing the speed the 
spark must be earlier, but the maxi- 
mum becomes later, and the two 
would presently get so far apart that 
there would be 


being somewhere 


insufficient current 


available. This difficulty, however, is 
not insuperable. For one thing, the 
current, being stronger at high speeds, 
can be used at some distance from 
its maximum. In fact, it would prob- 
ably be inadvisable to employ the 
maximum current, which might be so 
strong as to endanger the insulation. 
Further, we can compromise by so ar- 
ranging matters that at low speeds 
contact is broken and the spark pro- 
duced rather after the maximum is 
passed. 

This entails extra weight, as the 
magneto is least effective at low 
speeds, and a lighter machine would 
serve the purpose if the maximum 
could be arranged exactly to corre- 
spond with a fully retarded spark. In 
most of the machines in general use 
a: present this is not attempted, but 
sufficiently powerful magnets are em- 
ployed to render starting at low speeds 
easy in spite of this. The voltage of 
the armature current does not increase 
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in proportion to the speed, but is lim- 
ited by many causes, among others 
being the s-lf-induction of the arma- 
ture coil, and the decrease of permea- 
tility of the iron core as it reaches a 
state of saturation. 

With regard to the future of mag- 
neto ignition, I think it may safely be 
said that the high-tension magneto is 
a decided advance upon it. At pres- 
ent the generally accepted form of 
high-tension machine has stationary 
field magnets and a rotating armature. 
It is possible that in the future this 
may not be the case. There is no 
reason why just as good results 
should not be obtained with rotating 
field magnets and a fixed armature. 
In the system J have in mind the diffi- 
culties of insulating the secondary cir- 
cuit, where it leaves the rotating ar- 
mature, would not exist. The contact 
breaker would either be separate, or 
would be built up with the rotating 
field magnets. I do not suggest that 
this system should displace the pres- 
ent one, but merely that it may ap- 
pear as a competitor. 





Taking Turns at High Speed 

The operator of the car should al 
ways remember that he has under 
him a cushion of air—or rather four 
air cushions—each kept in place by a 
double case, the outer cover or “shoe” 
and the inner tube. These are neces- 
sarily flexible and elastic. But the 
flexibility and elasticity have their lim- 
its. In rounding a curve.the centrif- 
ugal motion of the car throws it out- 
ward and this is accompanied by a 
distortion of the tire which is a se- 
vere strain upon it under even the best 
conditions. That is to say, when the 
turn is made slowly there is an im- 
mense strain on the tire. When it is 
made at full speed or anything like 
full speed it gives an added wrench 


to the cover and inner tube (more 
particularly to the outer casing), and 
this is the cause of much wearing 
both on the tread of the tire and at 
the rims and sides. 

Curves should never be made at 
full speed. Even in racing on circu- 
lar tracks the driver, no matter how 
daring, always shuts off his speed as 
he makes the turns. Most spectators 
seem to imagine that this is because 
he is afraid of the centrifugal force 
throwing him from the track or up- 
setting him. A close inspection of 
most racing cars, built low and with 
the weight so disposed that they 
really cannot tip over, will disabuse 
the minds of the laymen of this im- 
pression. The most powerful reason 
for this act on the part of the race 
driver is that he thus avoids that ex- 
traordinary strain upon the tires which 
is so apt to put him out the running 
before the race is run. 

The road driver should realize the 
truth of this. Often and often the 
tire maker or salesman is called upon 
to pass judgment on tires worn 
through at the rims or sides which the 
owners alleged were weak or of 
faulty construction, when the very 
nature of the breaks or blowouts 
shows most conclusively that the tires 
had been used on cars which were 
carelessly whirled around corners at 
breakneck speed and violently twisted 
in so doing. 


Booming Business 

“That lobbyist seems to have a good 
deal of money to spend,” remarked the 
first law maker. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “he’s work- 
ing for an ordinance to allow automo- 
biles unlimited speed.” 

“Ah! in the interest of the automo- 
bile trade, eh?” 

“No; the undertakers’ trust.” 











<= Mountain Climbing with the “‘White Ladye” 


By Jack Laurason 


OWHERE can you find better 
opportunities for enjoyable au- 
tomobile excursions than in and around 
Aix-les-Bains, in the center of pictur- 
esque Savoy, and at the foot-hills of the 
Swiss Alps. The whole district abounds 
in beautiful tours, but none is more in- 
teresting than the one to the “Grande 
Chartreuse,” the celebrated monastery, 
where the liqueur was made, until the 
French Government exiled the monks 
from France and caused them and their 
liqueur to henceforth find a home in 
Spain. It is of this particular “Grande 
Chartreuse” trip I want to tell you now. 
We went first to Chambery, a quaint 
Italian looking town, and from there on 
the mountainous scenery began. It was 
up hill all the way to “Les Echelles,” 
a pretty little mountain village, from 
which the run past Fort Laurent to the 
Chartreuse was up one of the most su- 
perb gorges I have ever seen. At the 
foot of the mountains are still to be 
seen all the disused distilleries and fac- 
tories, mute testimonials of the days 


that were. Passing there and pushing 
our way up and up through dark ra- 
vines, and over rushing torrents, event- 
ually, after many windings and turn- 
ings, with the road constantly growing 
steeper and steeper, we finally reached 
the high plateau where the monastery 
has for centuries reposed, a great clust- 
er of buildings with high mansard roofs, 
and pointed gables rising above massive 
stone walls. All around the monastery 
are little villages, St. Pierre de Char- 
treuse for one, where the liqueur is well 
advertised and still sold, and mainte- 
trance of whose people depends almost 
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Roman Aqueduct 


solely on the visitors to the convent. 
In St. Pierre there is a quaint little inn 
where one can get a good luncheon. 
Very sad it must have been to these 
good people, and a death blow to all 
the comfortably established “religieux” 
when the latter were driven away from 
the mountain fastness. 





Stopping for Water 


On the way down the mountain, after 
visiting “Grande Chartreuse,” we chose 
a roundabout way back over St. Pierre 
Mountain. This was a road not much 
traveled, though it carried us through 
sparsely settled hamlets, all the inhabi- 
tants thereof greeting us with delight- 





Roman Aqueduct 


ed smiles and bows. Here every one 
lives out of doors, the women sitting in 
groups in the doorways sewing, the men 
standing about or attending the cattle. 
In the fields the women worked equally 
as hard as their lords and masters at 
plowing and digging. As our tour 
was taken in June, all over the 
country we saw many “ Maud Mul- 
lers” with their attendant swains 
making hay. The great patient oxen 
dragged the enormous hay carts slow- 
ly along, making lovely pictures. Often 
when we came to merry groups pick- 
ing cherries we would stop and buy 
some of the fruit. Despite cloudy and 
rainy days the out-door life of this 
arcadia goes on, and it is quite an ordi- 
nary thing to see a girl sitting sewing 
in the open air even in the drizzling 
rain. The children are legion there, 
never seeming to be less than three or 
four to each farmstead. 

We finally climbed to such an altitude 
that there were few habitations left,and 
then as we shot around a curve we got 
our first view of Mt. Blanc in the dis- 
tance, fifty miles away, with its peak 
just visible in the rosy sunset’s glow. 
All around where we were was a vast 
forest of pine trees as far as eye could 
reach. Then began our downward 
rush, dropping into the valley, curv- 
ing and winding down through the 
crisp mountain air, quickly losing 
sight of the great Monarch of Moun- 
tains. Now and again we thundered 
through a tunnel cut through the 
mountain side, and on coming abrupt- 
ly out of it found a new view, and 
an entirely different aspect of the 
country. It was so cold in these high 
altitudes that we had to put on all our 
wraps, yet when we reached the val- 
ley below and were flying along at 


‘great speed, the temperature was that 


of a hot summer day. 
When we finally arrived at the plain, 
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LAKE ANNECY 


dark clouds massed in the west fore- 
told a thunderstorm, but hoping to 
beat it home we put on full speed. 
Swift as we were, however, the storm 
was swifter, and so the rain overtook 
us, and our chauffeur, seeing the fu- 
tility of further speed work, slowed 
up and ran the car in under the vines 
of a wayside farm house where we 
were quite sheltered. A little rosy- 
cheeked old woman and her good man 
promptly appeared on the scene and 
invited us to come into their abode 
and partake of their hospitality, and 
we gladly accepted. As our hosts’ 
house, however, consisted of but a 
dark little kitchen (and I suppose of 
course back somewhere), 
we contented ourselves with looking 
in and staying outside, limiting our re- 
freshment to a drink of the cool spark- 
ling water the old lady herself drew for 
us from the well. The peasants asked 
us if we were English, and when they 
learned we were Americans they at 
once wanted to know if we came from 
New York or some other big city. 
Strange to say, these old Savoyard 


bedrooms 


peasants really well informed 
about America, and the little farm- 
er finally observed: “If I gave you 
my house and lands and all I had, it 
would not buy your automobile; you 
He seemed al- 
most fascinated by our beautiful, glis- 
tening “White Ladye.” After looking 
the car over very carefully he inquired 
if it cost much to run it. When I 
told him that the only cost attached 
to it was while it was going, he re- 
plied with a deep sigh: “Not like 
horses, Monsieur, they eat night and 
day.” 

Such courtesy anc pleasant man- 


were 


must be very rich” 





Built by the Romans 
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Stranded on Aqueduct Road 


ners as these Savoyards showed was 
really refreshing. Most of the men 
touched their caps, and the women 
bowed politely as we passed them. If 
we stopped to ask directions as to 
our route they did everything in their 
power toward enabling us to go on 
our proper way. 





The Café Annecy 


The numbers of dogs and chickens 
thai got in our way through this coun- 
try was really quite appalling, and 
considering their numbers it was a 
wonder to me that more of them did 
not’ meet sudden and violent deaths. 
"1 fact, one day four or five huge St. 





On the Road to Avignon 


Lernards ran after us, barking furious- 
ly. Suddenly I felt a great bump, and 
I closed my eyes, thinking, of course, 
we had run over the biggest one who 
had rushed at us most aggressively, 
but when I opened my eyes it was 
only to perceive the great brute still 
racing beside us. After we had out- 
distanced him, our chauffeur got 
down to examine the engine; he found 
a big brass lantern broken and a huge 
cent in one side of it, which certainly 
was evidence enough as to the tough- 
ness of that particular French dog 
since the animal had been able to sus- 
tain such a blow from a big machine 
going as fast as ours was and yet not 
be killed. 

In crossing the Swiss frontier one 
day they made a great to do, search- 
ing our car thoroughly, even lifting 
out all the seats and opening all the 
lockers, detaining us at least a half an 
hour by their searching. There were 
three different houses along the route 
where we had to show our passport, 
although we explained we were sim- 
ply going to Geneva to pass the day. 
It appears that much alcohol and to- 
bacco has been smuggled through in 
automobiles, bodies even having been 
constructed with fake bottoms and 
tops, all of which worked very well 
until some smugglers more unlucky 
than their fellows were found out, 
after which all motor cars had to go 
through with this tiresome searching 
pcrformed in true European slowness 
of style. The man who investigated 
told us that 90 or 100 cars passed 
through there almost every day, and 
each one of them was searched just 
as thoroughly as ours was. 

We made numerons trios from Aix 
to the wonderful “Gorges de Fer,” 
the “Deut du Chat” and to “Haute- 
combe,” the old Abbey on the shores 
of the lake, where the Dukes of Savoy 
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WHERE THE ARVE AND THE RHONE MEET 


are buried, doubly interesting now 
taat one of their descendents reigns 
over one of the most powerful coun- 
tries in Europe. But perhaps the most 
beautiful of all these trips was the one 
from Aix to Chamouix. To Annecy 
‘he road is interesting, but from there 
to Thones and the rest of the route 
‘t is simply superb. We had a de- 
lightful surprise in the old-fashioned 
Inn we found in Annecy. It was for- 
merly the house of Mme. de Warens, 
where she had her idyll with Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. A smiling dame 
appeared, a typical French landlady, 
to welcome us as we drove into a gar- 
den overhung with vines and shaded 
by giant sycamore trees. We were 
shown into the most fascinating old- 
time rooms, furnished in mahogany, 
my room having four big windows and 
a balcony overlooking the enclosed 
gardens. Our luncheon was served out 
of doors under a big red and white 
umbrella, where we were attended by 
an attentive waiter who brought us 
trout from the nearby stream. 


After we had passed through the 
old-fashioned little town dominated by 
the medieval castle, and had taken 
our way around the beautiful Lake of 
Annecy, the rest of the way via 
Thones carried us past many chateaux 
surrounded by their large estates, and 
generally perched high up on some 
eminence, a village nestling at their 
base as in pictures of olden days. 
After Thones it was up grade until we 
reached Plumet, where we had to pro- 
cure a passport before we could con- 
tinue on our way, although we were 
still proceeding in France. Here the 
most wonderful part of our trip began. 
Higher and higher the White Ladye’s 
good engine drove us, until we thought 
the road could surely ascend no high- 
er. Every now and then we caught a 
glimpse of Mt. Blanc. We drew near- 
er and nearer to the big snow-covered 
range until finally we arrived at the 
top and began our descent towards 
St. Gervais. The view was appalling, 
fully a mile straight down an abrupt 
precipice, and yet when we started on 
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our descent the road wound in and 
out in such a fashion that we had 
traveled well onto 10 miles before we 
reached the bottom, which perpendic- 
ularly was only about a mile away 
from our starting point. The road at 
one time was right over a. village, 
and we looked down on the church 
steeple far below. A few minutes later 
we were in front of the edifice itself, 
then: passing on we shortly found it 
above our heads, making it difficult to 
realize that. we had seen the same 
church from three such different stand- 
points. The roads everywhere were 
perfection itself, being invariably 
smooth and even, with a stone para- 
pet on the dangerous side. The 
amount of engineering called for in 
their planning and construction must 
have been tremendous. The most sur- 
prising thing is to see such pictur- 
esque and safe roads even where there 
‘s comparatively so little travel, a big 
diligence pulled by six horses and 
slowly going up the mountainous road 
and a few farmers in their wagons 
being about the only ones we met. 
Many times we saw men unloading 
great carts full of stones intended for 
road mending purposes, and we would 
have to wait patiently until they had 
finished, no matter how long it took. 
Pleasure must give way before work 
and duty, although I must say they 
were invariably most obliging, and all 
hands would fall to with a will to 
clear out the load so we could pass. 
Chalets appeared now instead of the 
Savoyard “Chaumieres;” the country 
resembled Switzerland; in fact, very 
few, people realize that Chamouix and 
Mt. Blanc are in France. Over 
some of the deepest gorges the thrifty 
peasants have swung a strong and 
long cable to pull the hay down from 
the mountain plateaux to their barns 
in the valleys, and in addition to this 


hay trolley system everywhere the men 
themselves can be seen carrying great 
loads of hay on their backs instead of 
using oxen and wagons for the pur- 
pose. When we met these human 
haystacks all we could see was a huge 
moving «mass of hay over a pair of 
legs slowly crawling along, and we 
could only imagine that a face and 
bright intelligent eyes were under the 
burden, as it stood still and permitted 
us to go by. 

St. Gervais is a pretty little town 
overlooking the valley and the range 
of lofty mountains on the other side. 
From here to Chamouix we climbed 
upward over a beautiful road, along 
the glacier river which tears and 
rushes down from the mountains. Fi- 
nally we reach the remote little Alpine 
village of far-famed Chamouix. It was 
the bewitching hour of twilight, the 
sunset glow on one side and the full 
moon shining on the snow-clad moun- 
tains from the other making a rather 
unusual combination. At the foot of 
Mt. Blanc, and in a narrow valley 
shut in completely, we felt indeed far 
from the every-day world. 

Here we find ourselves an unwilling 
but interested portion of a community 
of mountain climbing enthusiasts. Our 
hotel faces the mountains in the cen- 
ter of a lovely garden, and the river 
flows swiftly by in front. The next 
morning we had a stroll about the vil- 
lage, and everywhere we saw guides 
in knickerbockers with Alpine “stocks” 
waiting to be engaged, while all kinds 
of people were starting out on mule 
back, the ladies holding up sunshades, 
as the sun is very powerful, to take 
the trips to the Mer de Glace and 
other excursions where sightseers can 
only go on foot or muleback. 

We looked through a big telescope 
and could plainly see a party of tour- 
ists ascending the snowy tip-top sum- 
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CHAMOUIX 


mit of Mt. Blanc, and were told that 
these summit surmounters had started 
at 2 o'clock the night before so as to 
be able to make the top by noon and 
return the same day. 

Automobiling here is naturally lim- 
ited, but we managed to run up the 
valley to Chatelard, viewing the “Mer 
de Glace” from the road. Mountain 
climbing in an automobile is a luxu- 
rious way to do it, as we fully real- 
ized when we flew by many hot and 
dusty pedestrians with their long 
stocks and weary-looking women on 
mule or donkeyback slowly crawling 
along. 

Everywhere where a blade of grass 
grew there seemed to be cows which, 
with their broad leather collars and 
huge bells jangling at their necks, 
along with the numerous varieties of 
wild flowers which grew in the great- 
est profusion, combined to remind 
one of the Swiss mountains. On every 
side were brooks and waterfalls rush- 
ing down the sides of the mountains 
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to join their mite to the Arve which 
ii. consequence retains its soap-suddv 
appearance until it unites with the 
blue Rhone at Geneva. 

The whole interest in Chamouix 
clusters around its magnificent Mt. 
Blane. All the shops are full of sou- 
venirs, and marvelous photographs of 
the mountain in its every aspect. Even 
lectures are given daily on the moun- 
tain by eminent professors. If any 
American wants a charming vacation 
from his overworked life in ideal sur- 
roundings, let him journey to the gay 
continental watering place of Aix-les- 
Bains with an automobile. This typ- 
ical French town with its thermal es- 
tablishment around which all the life 
centers, and the “Cercle” with its 
throngs of the gaily dressed and viva- 
cious mannered French people enjoy- 
ing the numerous excellent concerts, 
the daily diet of baccarat and “Rouge 
et Noir,” and the rapid French play 
on the “Grande feu d’Artifice” in the 
evening are most amusing by their 
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novelty, especially when each day your 
ever-willing car comes to the door and 
bears you swiftly away in any direc- 
tion over wonderful roads to beautiful 
places and through the most exquisite 
country. 

Benefits of Graphite 

You know how small bits of paper, 
like the familiar confetti, resist the 
most patient sweeping, and how 
strongly they adhere to the floor and 
fill the cracks and crevices; well, that’s 
pretty much the way that graphite ad- 
heres to metal surfaces. The flakes of 
graphite have much the same propor- 
tions as confetti, only very much 
smaller, their thickness being prob- 
ably less than three ten-thousandths 
of an inch. The covering power of a 
given quantity of flake graphite, it 
would seem, would greatly exceed 
that of the same quantity of amor- 
phous graphite, which is made up of 
irregular granular particles, just as 
the leaves of a pad would cover a 
greater area and more smoothly and 
evenly than the same nad cut into 
little irregular chunks. 

Friction is due to the inability of 
human skill to produce perfectly 
smooth surfaces, and no matter how 
smooth a metal surface may appear 
to the naked eye, it will always be 
found rough when examined under the 
microscope. These roughnesses of 
rubbing surfaces interlock and resist 
free motion, i. e., cause friction, re- 
sulting in wear, overheating and “cut- 
ting.” 
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When flake graphite is introduced 
into a bearing it soon fills up all the 
pores and irregularities of the metals, 
imparting a glaze of veneer of mar- 
velous smoothness and high polish. 
Reduced friction follows such a per- 
fection of bearing surfaces, and there 
is less heating, less wear and “cut- 
ting” is absolutely impossible. Less 
oil need then be used and even better 
results obtained, and in no class of 
machinery is this important feature 
more appreciated than in the cylinders 
of automobiles. 

The graphite glaze on cylinder walls 
means better piston fit with less fric- 
tion and no cutting, rusting or “freez- 
ing” of the piston. Flake graphite 
greatly increases the efficiency of any 
oil or grease for the lubrication of 
main bearings, gears, cams, slides and 
axles, and is the ideal lubricant for 
driving chains, preventing wear and 
noise and doing away with the neces- 
sity of a greasy chain, which always 
catches dust and sand. For such pur- 
poses the graphite is best combined 
with a firm wax or fat, which is melt- 
ed and in the chain is im- 
mersed until the graphite reaches ev- 
ery pivot. 


which 





Silent Forever 


“Dasher and his chauffeur fell out the 
other day and now they don’t speak.” 

“You don’t say?” 

“Yes, they fell out of Dasher’s go 
H. P. Dashabout while going at the rate 
of eighty miles an hour.” 


























OME poor, timid souls there are 
who seem inclined to lament 

the fact that during the week encom- 
passed by the dates of January 13-20, 
New York is to have a carnival of 
continuous automobile 
shows at both Madison 
Square Garden and the 
69th Regiment § Ar- 
mory. I am not of this 
Jeremiah brigade; to 
the contrary, I believe 
the two shows to be an 
excellent thing for the 
the shows, the exhib- 
itors and the public, 
since the rivalry they 
beget will result in ma- 
king each do its ut- 
most to attract, enter- 
tain and instruct the 
thousands of visitors 
each is sure to have. 
It is almost impossible 
to imagine anyone in- 
terested enough to 
visit Madison Square 
Garden not then pro- 
ceeding to the Armory, 
nor vice versa. Com- 
parisons are not al- 
ways odious, but are 
often instructive, as in 
the present case, 
where in two separate buildings will 
be shown the best America has in 
automobiles as opposed to the best 
Europe possesses in the same line. 


This comparison begets partizanship 
which in turn stimulates interest and 
increases knowledge of the various 
types of cars, equipment, etc., with 
the result that in the end many more 








converts are 


made to the motor car 
than could ever be made in any other 


way. Perhaps few appreciate how 
great the stimulating effect of a well 
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conducted show is. Some idea may 
be gained, however, by the figures 
furnished by the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain concerning their show 
which has just been brought to a 
successful termination in London, 
where the exhibitors booked orders 
for cars to be delivered during the 
next four months to the enormous 
value of $20,000,000. That is the kind 
of interest automobile shows create, 
and it is for this reason that I am of 
the opinion that the two to be held in 
New York will be of incalculable benefit 
to those who sell as well as those who 
buy the carriage which knows and 
needs no oats. 


A y , 


f ‘ . nadl 
Le wor lc = . 2ttlon, 


HERE is shortly to be produced 
upon the New York stage a 
dramatization of a British novel which 
has the automobile for its raison 
d’etre. The name of the book, as 
also of the play which is made up 
from it, is not so likely to suggest the 
automobile as it is the genial gentle- 
man whose pleasure and profit it is 
to secure signatures of rural gentle- 
men to what appear to be simple con- 
tracts for a few odd feet of cheap gal- 
vanized wire terminating in a gilded 
bunch of pitchforklike points, the whole 
being known as a lightning rod, but 
which contracts later on turn up in 
the farmers’ banks in the shape of 
promissory notes. A decidedly ingen- 
ious bit of stage mechanism has been 
perfected to produce the effect in this 
play of a car being driven at the much- 
talked-of mile-a-minute speed which, 
according to yellow newspapers and 
daffy magistrates, is the slowest speed 
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that any motor car ever travels over 
any road. The way the desired effect 
has been secured is in this fashion: 

A series of medium-sized photo- 
graphs of French country scenery 
were carefully selected and placed side 
by side in a straight line. An artist: 
then joined them together by natural 
links of landscape, and the scenic 
band thus obtained was reproduced 
vith a delicate and complicated color- 
ing process around the margin of a 
thirty-six-inch transparent disk. ‘This 
apparatus is set up at the extreme 
rear of the stage. With a strong light 
back of the disk and a powerful re- 
flecting lens any portion of the colored 
band can be thrown in enlarged form 
upon the semi-transparent, gelatine- 
like curtain that forms the back drop 
It is not unlike a stere- 
opticon save that the image has to be 
thrown from behind instead of before 
the curtain. By revolving the disk 
the scenery band on the curtain may 
be made to slip by at desired 
speed, giving of course to a stationary 
automobile in the foreground the ap- 
pearance of swift motion, when the 
wheels of the automobile are made to 
revolve at high speed after the car 
has been jacked up so that the tires 
do not touch the stage, though ap- 
pearing to do so, of course. Youd 
really be surprised at the realism 
which results and just why some of 
the looking-glass champions don’t 
steal the idea and use it as a vaude- 
ville thriller, showing the awful dan- 
gers of the profession I am at a loss 
to understand, for certainly the illu- 
sion of the car’s traveling at high 
speed is almost perfect. 


of the scene. 


any 


My bonnie lies under the car, 

_My bonnie lies under the wheels; 

From certain remarks he is making 
’Tis easy to tell how he feels. 
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HE fact that the electric vehicle 
has hitherto received less intel- 
ligent care than any other similar 
piece of apparatus that was ever con- 
structed is not altogether the fault of 
the public. The manufacturers of 
electric vehicles have expended too 
much inventive effort in trying to con- 
ceal the fact that electric vehicles are 
electric, or, rather, that they have a 
propelling mechanism of any kind, 
thinking it better policy to let pur- 
chasers conclude that the car was sim- 
ply a ‘you-press-the-button-and-it’ll- 
do-the-rest sort of a mechanical won- 
der. If the propelling apparatus oc- 
cupied a more prominent place on the 
electric vehicle, the public would have 
an opportunity of learning something 
about it, and might perhaps in some 
cases take an interest or even pride in 
keeping it in working order. But con- 
cealed and disguised, as it usually is, 
the operator never sees the machinery 
except when the vehicle refuses to 
work, and when he is obliged to lay 
on his back on the street and slide 
under the vehicle to look for the 
trouble, it is always an occasion for 
uncomplimentary remarks about the 
man who designed the vehicle, and 
the fool who bought it. 


None is doing more to spread the 
gospel of the get-up-and-go cart than 
the doctor. Speed, economy and ever 
readiness are all combined in the au- 
tomobile to such an extent that it 
would have been peculiar indeed had 
the doctor not been irresistibly at- 
tracted to the motor car. Kipling 
did not exaggerate in the least when 
he described the throb of the doctor’s 
car as sounding to the ears of the 
anxious and waiting mother “like the 
beat of an angel’s wing.” 





ITH the near approach of Or- 
mond makes timely the obser- 
vation that the wholesale and whole- 


some advertising that such racing 
brings to the manufacturer beyond 
peradventure is a worthy cause for the 
permanency and growth of the sport 
of speed production and will always 
serve to enact strife for supremacy 
since the producers of a star and suc- 
cessful outfit are of course practically 
benefited. These great racing contests 
are not only instructive from an op- 
erative standpoint to all, but they also 
create fresh opinion among designers 
and men who are students of the car 
and its possibilities. The one unde- 
batable proposition of public engineer- 
ing value is that the important races 
make converts and they stimulate 
change along lines that are undenia- 
bly becoming more and more in evi- 
dence in all cars, namely, the use and 
formation of material for the ultimate 
attainment of desirable flexibility, the 
scientific distribution of comparative 
rigidity and weight, and, lastly, the 
inherent tendency to reduce weight 
and friction without sacrificing 
strength, convenience of carriage and 
reliability of action under all condi- 
tions. 


Any man who on a cold day can 
tinker with a refractory motor seven 
miles away from the nearest repair 
shop for an hour without saying 
naughty words is in the same class 
with Job. 
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O me it has never seemed neces- 
sary that a man to be classed 
as “a good American” must first prove 
himself unable, or at least unwilling, 
to admit that there are many and 
grave imperfections in this great land 
of ours. I believe I am a fairly good 
American as my people for three gen- 
erations before me have been, but I 
am not going to gain endorsements of 
my Americanship from others through 
declining to talk right out in the 
meeting when I see my own people 
in the wrong. All this leads up to 
‘an explanation of why at least one 
American-made car is nothing like as 
good as the foreign name it bears. 
The car in question is high-priced and 
should in consequence be high-grade, 
but if it is, then you can gather figs 
from thistles, and I never knew such 
a pomological performance to be pos- 
sible before. 

Taking advantage of the mistaken 
idea so many poor deluded men have, 
that if they could only spend a few 
weeks at work in an automobile fac- 
tory at the cnd of that time they 
would be duly qualified as expert 
drivers and repairers, the concern I 
have in mind does almost all of its 
assembling by the aid of a lot of poor 
devils who are content to work with- 
out any pay in the expectation as I 
have noted that by doing so they will 
become qualified to secure profitable 
and permanent positions as high sal- 
aried chauffeurs. Of course in some 
few instances these expectations are 
realized, but in the majority of cases 
the man at the end of six weeks or 
two months of hard labor, during 
which time he has done little but act 
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as an unpaid assistant to some mechan- 
ic, finds that he is no nearer getting 
or even qualifying for a high salaried 
chauffeurship than he was when he 
started. Whereupon he quits and his 
place is promptly taken by another 
poor unfortunate who will in turn do 
his six weeks or two months of gratu- 
itous labor, only in the end to awake 
to the utter foolishness of doing so 
just as all those who have preceded 
him have awakened. 

Laying aside all ethical considera- 
tion of a concern which will take ad- 
vantage of these poor devils to secure 
their labor for nothing, how can a 
car largely the product of such un- 
skilled labor as this be anything but 
a failure, and if there be any such 
thing as luck other than a hoodoo to 
everyone who has anything to do with 
it? Is it any wonder when such tricks 
ac these are played upon the unsus- 
pecting purchaser that some Amer- 
ican-made cars earn a poor reputa- 
ton and all American cars suffer more 
or less by the bad repute of some of 
their number? 
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show you to what extent this 
T chase for “automobile students” 
goes, I want to tell you what happen- 
ed to a former Japanese servant of 
mine recently when he put an adver- 
tisement in a New York daily setting 
forth his claims to being a first-class 
butler and valet. Now understand, 


the man distinctly stated in the ad- 
vertisement that he wanted a place 
where his knowledge of how to cook 
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aid how to care for clothes and the 
like would be of value to those hiring 
him, but among the very first of the 
replies he received to his advertise- 
ment was this from an “automobile 
school :” 


Dear Sir: If you have not yet se- 
cured a position, or it is your desire 
to improve yourself, why not turn 
your attention to the automobile busi- 
ness? Never in its history has the 
outlook appeared so bright and prom- 
ising as at present. Factories are all 
behindhand in their orders, and apart 
from the constant and increased de- 
mand for competent, certified and li- 
censed chauffeurs. Positions are fre- 
quently vacant for superintendents, 
managers, assistant managers, demon- 
strators, executive officials, etc., 
throughout the country, all of whom 
must possess a practical knowledge of 
the industry. Good men are always 
wanted. We prepare you for such 
positions ! 

Our course of automobile instruc- 
tion is thoroughly practical, and re- 
quires from two to four weeks onlv, 
divided between the mechanical de- 
partment and the road lessons. We 
give both day and evening instruc- 
tions. 

We give you your road work in 
large French and American touring 
cars, of which we possess a number. 
We guarantee to secure for you a 
professional chauffeur’s license, also a 
certificate, and assist you to a posi- 
tion paying from $100 to $150 per 
month and found. 

We are open every evening until 9 
P. M. and all day on Sunday; in fact, 
we accommodate our students in ev- 
ery way. We have no text books or 
puzzling theories nor uninteresting 
lectures, and give you nothing but 
actual practice from start to finish. 
The entire cost is $25.00. 


Naturally the man was surprised at 
the letter and he brought it to me for 
my advice as to what he should do. 
Without in any way passing upon the 
standing of the “school” in whose be- 
half the letter had been sent, I told 
the Jap to keep his $25 in his pocket 


and to stick to pots, pans and press- 
ing, leaving to others more wealthy 
than he the accumulating of a knowl- 
edge of pneumatics, pedals and pis- 
tons at twenty-five per accumulation. 
The whole thing, however, just goes 
to show how fierce the “schools” are 
in their chase for the would-be chauf- 
feurs’ dollars. 
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HORT of a breakdown the chauf- 
feur is the only instinctive con- 
trol with which the racing machine is 
equipped. The nearer he can manip- 
ulate his car to the danger point with- 
out accident the more creditable the 
result, although less conclusive the 
test for the parts involved. The judg- 
ment of the operator as much as the 
construction of the car thus becomes 
a consequence. It is therefore safe 
to conclude that long, hard road races 
test a car in a way that nothing else 
does, and the car winning such an 
event usually does so in consequence of 
good design, good workmanship, good 
material and good driving, a com- 
bined result of much experience. In 
all this is found the reason why rac- 
ing has taught and will continue to 
teach manufacturers how to build 
good cars, strong cars as well as safe 
ones and speedy ones. The uses and 
abuses of racing events are always 
appropriate and ripe for reflection, 
whether you assent or dissent the 
proposition. The fact still remains, 
however, that in every field in which 
progress is even remotely possible the 
human is ever experimenting. There 
are intervals in the designing room, 
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study, laboratory, the shop and at 
times surprises are produced before a 
convention of scientists by some ex- 
traordinary paper of radical revelation 
or discovery. But in road  vehi- 
cles the proper and most satisfactory 
theater of display is in the arena of 
action and thus it comes that, after 
all, the final test of any real or im- 
aginary innovation in the various ap- 
pliances or in their detail must be 
made in the native element, and only 
the great races afford the ideal for 
tests of this kind. 
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MERICANS have never taken 
kindly to the auction game. In 

the breast of most of us there lurks 
the suspicion that if a thing was of 
any real value that it would not have 
escaped the notice of those better 
qualified to appreciate that value than 
we are and hence would not have al- 
lowed it to reach the auction mart un- 
purchased. Of course I refer now to 
ordinary things like automobiles, fur- 
niture, etc., these being in an entirely 
different class from paintings, etc., the 
desire for owning which by rich and 
presumably appreciative buyers mak- 
ing an auction the only really satis- 
factory way of disposing of them. But 
when it comes to things like antomo- 
biles, your average American prefers to 
do his trading direct with some concern 
whose standing in the business world 
gives a certain amount of assurance 
that their goods are what they are 
represented to be. Of course this feel- 
ing is not appreciated as it should be 
by people not “to the manner born,” 
and I expect in consequence that they 


will continue trying for a while to 
change the American idea to that of 
the European, but the failure to do 
this will be an absolute one and I 
think rather expensive, too. 

Human lives are like automobiles; 
they require the right amount of power, 
under proper control, to carry them 
safely to their journey’s end. 

RITING of the American lack 

of faith in auctioning off such 

things as automobiles, brings to mind 
the strange inconsistency of the na- 
tional character which, while it is shy 
of the auctioneer is trustful to the fur- 
thermost limit of the ten times more 
reprehensible seeker after their money 
—the second-hand dealer. All rules 
have their exceptions, and so has the 
first rule of caution which teaches that 
only the fool who is soon to be parted 
from his money ever thinks of making 
his entry in automobiling via the sec- 
ond-hand dealer route. There are 
white crows and there are honest, up- 
right, conscientious second-hand deal- 
ers, but unless you have a marvelous 
amount of conceit in your own ability 
you won’t go hunting for either white 
crows or second-hand dealers’ bar- 
gains. If you want a second-hand car 
go to the agent of the car or to the 
maker of it and buy from him. Sel- 
dom, indeed, will you fail at the hands 
of these people to get a real bargain, 
that is a car which, because it has 
been taken in part payment for a new 
one or in some other equally legiti- 
mate way acquired by the maker or 
his agent, is for sale at a price far 
below what the car was originally 
priced at. That’s a real bargain, but 
don’t imagine that the trash which con- 


_ Stitutes nine-tenths of the stuff which 


the purely second-hand dealer trans- 


fers to you in return for your cash so 
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he cannot be arrested for getting 
money under false pretences is any- 
thing in the world but junk, and darn 
poor junk at that. To sum it up, 
*ware the second-hand man first, last 
and all the time, and by doing so you 
will save not only your money but 
probably your life. 





The British philosopher who once 
upon a time declared the law was an 
ass probably had in mind some such 
legal decision as the one which was 
recently made in France, wherein a 
peasant woman died from not being 
run over by an automobile, in spite of 
which the owner and driver was im- 
prisoned for several days and com- 
pelled to pay a considerable fine. The 
old lady just happened to drop dead 
as she was stepping out to collect toll 
from the passing automobile. True 
she was called hence before she reach- 
ed the side of the car, but no matter, 
the law promptly put it down as an- 
other death “due to careless driving.” 





N the occasion of the recent elec- 

tion celebration I saw an automo- 
bile loaded with pulchritudinous speci- 
mens of the show girl, each specimen 
of which was in turn loaded with— 
well, we'll call it enthuse, since that 
rhymes excellently with what they 
were loaded, come down Broadway 
singing this to the tune of Tammany: 
‘Gasolene, gasolene, 
Put a little in the tank, 
Then you turn the little crank, 
Gasolene, gasolene, 


hoo, choo, choo, choo, choo, choo, 00 
oo 


Gas-o-lene. 


The song and the singers combined 
caught the fancy of Broadway’s mer- 
ry-making million, and for the moment 
they were all singing the tuneful 
praises of gas-o-lene. 
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ONCE heard a man say that the tire 
was nothing but the collar to an 
automobile wheel. I will confess that 
this was no very brilliant nor original 
remark either, and I never thought of 
it again until recently when I received 
a circular offering to supply me with 
collars free of cost so long as I agreed 
to let the enterprising laundryman who 
made me the offer do their laundrying. 
All of a sudden it came to me that with 
things as they now are in the tire mar- 
ket, that perhaps it would not be very 
long before we would see some enter- 
prising concern offering to give away 
automobiles to all who would agree to 
keep them equipped with tires made by 
the donor. Certainly, if things keep on 
as they are going, no man with an or- 
dinary income can possibly afford to 
pay for both an automobile and the 
tires necessary therefor, and as there is 
no possible hope for the price of tires 
being any lower than it is now, some- 
thing has got to happen, so why not 
the free automobile following the laun- 
dryman’s example, I'd like to know? 





T one time the extreme of the 
impossible was thought to be 
the making of bricks without straw; 


to-day the making of bricks with 
straw would be thought foolish. Thus 
the impossibility of yesterday be- 
comes the accomplishment of to-day 
and the inadvisability of to-morrow. 
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‘So it may come to pass that while to- 
day it seems an utter impossibility to 
construct a_ satisfactory . automobile 
tire without rubber, the builders of to- 
morrow will laugh at the very idea 
of using a material so expensive and 
so fragile as rubber in the making of 
a thing so vital and so subject to 
abuse as a motor car tire. But while 
this may all come to-morrow, it is to- 
day we are the most interested in, 
and there can be no denying that the 
king of the tire situation at present 
is Sir India Rubber. While we are 
working to dethrone him it might at 
least aid us in standing his extortion 
if we could find some really satisfac- 
tory way of rejuvenating his tiresome 
majesty when through puncture or 
other ills he has been declared as fit 
for the superannuated list. In other 
words, were it possible to use rubber 
over and over again as it is to use 
type metal, for instance, at once the 
tire situation would take on an en- 
tirely different aspect, since the actual 
loss of material in tire by use is prac- 
tically inappreciable. Unfortunately, 
as things are now, all the rubber in a 
tire is virtually lost the moment the 
tire is condemned, since its “life” van- 
ishes with its reclaiming, and so every 
new tire demands virgin rubber in its 
construction. 

We have grown content to look to 
Europe for most of our advancement 
along the lines of chemical discovery, 
and it is therefore more than likely 
that from across the seas will come 
the ultimate solution of how to make 
old or used rubber fit to be again em- 
ployed and classed as new. In fact, sci- 
entific papers even now report favorably 
upon a European process for regenerat- 
ing old rubber which process has for its 
principle the separation of the caout- 
chouc proper contained in vulcanized 
rubber from the mineral and other 
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matter which have been incorporated 
into it, such as sulphur, etc. The first 
operation consists in dissolving the 
vulcanized rubber in one of the usual 
solvents, using petroleum preferably 
either alone or with benzine added to 
it. After treating for a certain time 
the insoluble matter is separated by 
filtering under pressure, or by a cen- 
trifugal machine. The solution when 
separated from the insoluble matter is 
evaporated to the consistence of syrup 
under a reduced pressure and is then 
taken up by acetone. The liquid 
which is thus obtained is first boiled 
and then decanted off and the rubber 
is again taken up by an alcoholic soda 
solution. After boiling and pouring 
off a second time, the rubber is treat- 
ed with boiling alcohol. After the al- 
cohol is taken off, the rubber is wash- 
ed: with water and then dried by su- 
perheated steam, which removes the 
last trace of alcohol and water it may 
contain. From something like this 
may come unexpected relief from the 
present almost prohibitive price of 
tires, but whether the relief comes 
from this or some at present entirely 
unexpected source the relief must be 
had or automobiling will stand con- 
fronted with the most serious enemy 
to its advancement which has yet ap- 
peared. 





SWEET young thing—I know 

she must be both because her 
communication to me is redolent of vio- 
let perfume and has a three-ways mon- 
ogram the size of a poker chip on it—has 
discovered the means to universal hap- 


piness. And, oh, it’s so simple. Won- 
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der no one thought of it before. Here 
is the secret just as she confided it to 
me “at your usual rates,” whatever she 
means by that: 

“Some day, I suppose, every one will 
have automobiles. Then everybody 
will be happy. For if there is one thing 
that makes you feel really and truly joy- 
ous it is spinning along in an automo- 
bile. No wonder the birds sing, while 
other creatures that don’t fly can only 
bark or groan or croak. Automobiling 
is the next thing to flying, and the 
throb-throb of the motor is merely 
beating time to the music that you feel. 
There is nothing on earth like automo- 
biling—unless the power gives out when 
you are forty miles from civilization. 
Long before I became a writer I wanted 
an automobile, but I am sorry to say 
that when one is down to financial hard- 
pan one cannot purchase a Panhard 
automobile.” 

The letter went on considerably fur- 
ther in the same fashion, but really I 
couldn’t follow suit. I had to renigue, 
don’t you know, because the literary 
pace set by the dear young thing was 
too swift for a poor old rater like I am. 
[* a recent paper issued by the 

State Department attention is 
called to the report of some United 
States Consul in China who thinks 
the now rapidly awakening Flowery 
Kingdom is going to be one of the 
greatest markets in the whole world 
for mechanically driven vehicles. Not 
in your day nor mine it won’t, let me 
tell you. It’s easier for a camel to 
get through the eve of a needle than 
it is for a Chinaman to get through 
his need of an idol, and he has wor- 
shiped the wheelbarrow as the beau 
ideal of transport too many thousand 
years for any iconoclastic builder of 
chu chu cars to come along and butt 
him off the well trodden path of his 


self-satisfied complacency, all the 
United States Consuls in the universe 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
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MILDER man than I am never 

scuttled a ship or committed 
highway robbery, and yet, for some 
to me unexplainable reason, I seem to 
have acquired the reputation among 
those who don’t know me of being a 
man who is never so happy as when 
presiding at or participating in a 
hammerfest. Believing this of me, I 
suppose it is but natural that many 
unknown correspondents should very 
kindly seek to do what they can to 
aid me in making my blows effective. 
Following the Biblical injunction as 
to secrecy in well doing these un- 
known correspondents of mine usually 
forget to sign their names to the let- 
ters they write, advising me to at- 
tack this abuse or that. Now every 
man who ever ran a paper or tried to 
run one independently has been up 
against the sorehead who thinks he 
can tell the editor how to conduct the 
editor’s business. This imaginary 
know-it-all can tell you exactly what 
you should write, whom to roast and 
what to roast about. If you ask this 
volunteer assistant to furnish the roast 
over his own signature he objects be- 
cause it would get him into trouble. 
If you ask him for positive proof of 
the subject-matter of his roast he 
hasn’t it. If you ask him to go along 
and help you hunt the proof he pulls 
back. Gossip is cheap, but the man 
who publishes gossip will sooner or 
later come to grief, and when he does, 
the volunteer who supplied it will not 
be anywhere in sight. I write as I 
think the circumstances demand, but 
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I do not lend myself to aiding sore- 
heads in getting even. When I see 
a head that I think needs hitting, I’ll 
hit it, but I am quite competent to do 
this all by myself, so it is only a 
waste of their very valuable time for 
volunteer correspondents, whether 
anonymous or otherwise, to seek to 
aid me in the performance of what I 
consider my duty to my readers. I 
ask no favors, nor expect none, pre- 
ferring to write of things as I see 
*hem, not as others see them or as 
they would have me see them. 


gs eh 


AYBE, notice I say maybe, that 

in our use of motor fuel we 

are not going to be confined to a 
choice as narrow as that of the famous 
Mr. Hobson in the far western eating 
house where, when he was asked by 
the rather tough-looking waiter what 
soup he would have, the waiter’s in- 
quiry was coupled with further in- 
formation that Mr. Hobson’s choice 
would be bean soup or none. I have 
been shown a new coal tar product 
which has been used satisfactorily in 
driving a gasolene engine for three 
months at an expense of less than 
one-half what the same engine was 
driven when gasolene was the fuel 
used in it. While the exact nature 
of the new fuel was not explained to 
me, and if it had been I would prob- 
ably not have understood a single word 
of the long list of chemical terms neces- 
sary to tell about what it was, I did 
gather from what was told me that 
the new stuff is a coal tar product 
making use of waste material here- 
tofore of no value in such a fashion 
as to secure therefrom certain hydro- 





carbons and combinations of hydro- 
carbons never before isolated. At a 
temperature of 60 degrees the new 
product has a specific gravity of .880, 
and a flash point of about 75 degrees 
Fahr. While the three months’ exper- 
iment I have noted above has proven 
the new stuff to be equally as good as 
gasolene when used as the fuel in 
internal-combustion engines, its high 
flash point enables it to be handled 
and stored with a greatly reduced 
Janger of accident. 

The idea of deriving a motor fuel 
from gas tar is, of course, not new; 
about a year ago it was announced 
that M. Serpollet, he of French flash 
boiler and steam car fame, was ex- 
perimenting with a fuel derived from 
a by-product of gas works. This Ser- 
nollet stuff was subjected to a purify- 
ing process, and to certain additions 
to render it homogeneous, the result 
being a liquid fuel which not only 
gave good results in the burners of 
the Serpollet steam cars, but also 
showed a noteworthy economy in 
cost. Whether difficulties have since 
been encountered I am unable to say, 
but nothing has lately been heard of 
the Serpollet product, but perhaps as 
a result of the successful experiments 
I have noted the Frenchman may be 
encouraged to proceed further with 
his investigations so that between the 
two countries a really workable sub- 
stitute for gasolene may be evolved. 
Goodness knows there never was any- 
thing more needed, and the man who 
succeeds in supplying the need will 
never have to worry about the price 
of anything he or his may want. 





To those who have so long regaled 
us with the story of the car which 
was to be both good and cheap and 
serviceable, permit me to observe that 
promises seldom improve with age. 
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HAT irrepressible impresario of 
impossible topicalities in motor 
journalism announces that he is the 
first man in the field with a waiting 
list of advertisers. I do not know 
whether this list is filled with the 
names of those advertisers in the im- 
presario’s paper who are waiting to 
get out of the paper or of others 
anxious to get into it. For the 
impresario’s sake I hope it is the 
latter, but whether this is so or not, 
it is almost as good as going to a 
Weber-Field show to hear the orig- 
inator of this waiting list idea at- 
tempt to tell you all about what a 
great invention it is and how its orig- 
ination is but another of the many 
proofs the impresario has given the 
land he now lives in of his greatness 
as a journalist, originator, etc., etc., 
etc. It is not to be denied, not even 
by the impresario’s detractors, and 
even he has a few, that as an original 
article of importation he really does 
shine forth in automobile journalism 
like a Kimberlv mineral on the shirt 
front of a negro minstrel. 





The cook doesn’t appreciate the din- 
ner he prepares half as much as the hun- 
gry guest does. In like manner, the 
advertiser is often too familiar with his 
own cars to appreciate their interest to 
outsiders, who might want to buy them. 


O one can deny that the Chicago 

automobilist is quite as reck- 

less, as swift and therefore as deadly 

as his brother of the benzine buggy 

is elsewhere, yet despite this, here’s 
the record: 





During the first ten months of the 
year 120 citizens of Chicago met death 
through failure to dodge street cars; 
381 were killed as they tried to use 
streets occupied by the steam rail- 
roads; 201 died from falls; 157 were 
burned and scalded to death; eighty- 
Seven were shot or otherwise made an 
end of, and ten were cut down by 
automobiles. These are facts and yet 
they show that as an accident causer 
the automobile isn’t within a mile and 
a furlong of fire, water or gunpowder. 
But what are little things like facts 
when the professional calamity howler 
feels moved to devote his noisy atten- 
tion to that awful destrover of life 


and limb, the automobile? 





NYONE looking for a nice, con- 
servative moneymaking game 
might hie himself to the new Tonopah 
mining district out in Nevada with a 
couple or three automobiles, the model 
and type of which need not be of any 
moment, so long as the cars can be 
made to run a half or a dozen times 
The reason I am so positive 
about this is due to a letter I received 
last week from an old friend of mine 
in the course of which the following 
appeared: 

“Tonopah is the place where money 
circulates. I was over there the other 
day with several friends, and at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon we engaged 
an automobile to take us to Bullfrog. 
We could have taken a train as far 
as Goldfield the next morning, but we 
didn’t want to wait. It is a twelve 
hour trip by automobile from Tono- 
pah to Bullfrog, but we decided we 


or so. 
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would be able to stand the strain. So 
we summoned the automobile. ‘What’s 
the tariff?’ I asked the chauffeur as 
we were about to start. “Three hun- 
dred dollars,’ he said. ‘Ha, ha! Pretty 
good joke,’ I replied. ‘Now, serious- 
ly, what is the charge?’ ‘Three hun- 
dred dollars, he came back at me 
without so much as the quiver of an 
eyelash. And I'll be boiled for a 
lobster if that wasn’t the charge. It 
was the regular tariff, and he wouldn’t 
come down a nickel. And as we had 
to be in Bullfrog the next morning 
we paid the $300. Now if any of the 
many automobile people you know 
wants to pick up a few pennies just 
to aid in passing through the merry 
Yuletide season pleasantly, pass along 
the word about this Tonopah-Bull- 
frog holdup and let him get in quick.” 


They were riding in the prospective 
bridegroom’s car toward the minis- 
ter’s to get married, when a tire sud- 
denly went wrong and the bridegroom 
to be was fatally injured in the smash- 
up that followed. “And just think,” 
she said a month afterwards to a 
friend, “what a narrow escape I had 
from being a widow.” 


HEN you want to prove any- 
thing by statistics it seems to 

me that there is never any difficulty 
in getting the statistics to prove it 
by no matter which way you want the 
proof. I'll trot you out some “proofs” 
and let you use them for or against 
the horse or the automobile just as 
you may prefer, guaranteeing that 
they will do equally well on either 
side. There are to-day in London 
4,000 omnibuses drawn by horses. 
Each of these omnibuses carries an 
average of 3,000 passengers per week. 
This means that all the omnibuses 


transport the enormous total of 600,- 
000,000 passengers per annum. Into 
this lucrative field has now come the 
motor propelled ’bus for which the 
following claims are made and sub- 
stantiated, too. 

It travels at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour, against the six miles of the 
horse-drawn omnibus. Its standard of 
comfort is infinitely higher. Its fa- 
cility in negotiating the difficulties of 
crowded thoroughfares renders it less 
liable to accident, and, carrying as it 
does thirty-four passengers against 
the twenty-six of its rival, for a dis- 
tance of 130 miles a day as against 
seventy miles a day, it can afford to 
charge cheaper fares and still make 
larger profits. 

During the seven months of the 
existence of the London Motor Omni- 
bus Company, which was formed to 
introduce the new vehicle, its motor 
buses, called “vanguards,” for some 
reason or another have increased from 
three to forty-six, and this number 
will be steadily increased until at the 
end of 1906 it will probably have 350 
omnibuses working. At the time of 
the inception of the company it was 
estimated that the running expenses 
would be twenty cents a mile, but 
experience has proved that they come 
to a fraction under nineteen cents. 
This includes the cost of fuel, tire re- 
newals, wages, repairs, administration, 
depreciation of the vehicle and other 
items. 

Enthused by all of this the predic- 
tion is now made by motorites that 
in less than three years there will be 
running in London sufficient motor 
‘buses to handle the 600,000,000 pas- 
sengers which are now carried around 
by the horse-drawn ‘buses. Here's 
where the motor maniacs are expect- 
ed to once more bid a hypocritical 
farewell to the horse. 
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EFORE 


passe, 


horse is 
the Lon- 
perhaps _ it 


the 
though, by 


proven 


don ‘bus _ statistics, 
might be just as well to cast 
an eye over the Paris brand of 
facts and figures, because maybe as I 
have said above there may be some- 
thing there which will cause the good- 
bye makers not to be either too en- 
thusiastic nor yet too quick in mak- 
ing their equine farewells. In a re- 
cent lecture M. Lavallard, one of the 
directors of the great Paris company 
controlling the omnibus traffic, declar- 
ed that the more automobiles that are 
manufactured the greater will be the 
number of horses used. M. Lavallard 
contends that automobilism accustoms 
men to rapid traveling, ‘with the con- 
sequence that purchasers of horses 
seek a swift animal. M. Lavallard 
furthermore asserts that successive 
inventions, such as railways, have led 
to the transformation of the horse— 
not to its disappearance. He showed 
that since the advent of the Paris sub- 
way the Compagnie Générale des Om- 
nibus has purchased some three thou- 
sand more horses, and that whereas 
there were in France 5,386 automo- 
biles and a little more than three mil- 
lion horses in 1904, the numbers in- 
creased in 1905 to 17,407 automobiles 
and 4,227,850 horses. There you are! 
London vs. Paris, the disappearing 
horse vs. the increased use of the 
animal; “you pays your money and 
you takes your choice,” and the fig- 
ures will back you up either way you 
choose to quote them. 
OW to look at a few facts on this 
side of the water and see what 
they prove for or against the horse. 
There are now owned in the United 
States horses to the value of $1,290,- 
000,000 and mules to the value of 
$252,000,000, a total of $1,452,000,000 


in real 
destroy. 


for the automobile to 
Quite an undertaking this, 
even for an automobile, isn’t it? Not 
considering corn as a crop especially 
dependent upon horses for its con- 
sumption, though a vast amount is 
used to feed these animals, you will 
find that the poor, downtrodden, anti- 
good roads, anti-automobile, anti-ev- 
erything else in the line of progress 
farmer last year raised $282,000,000 
worth of oats and $605,000,000 worth 
of hay, and this $887,000,000 worth 
of produce would be worth about 
nothing the day after the automobile 
or anything else puts the horse out of 
business. Think it over, and after 
you have thought your little think 
then see if you are quite as sanguine 
oi the passing of the horse as you 
were before you thought. 


money 


“Uff 
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ERTAINLY they do some things 
better abroad than we do them 

here. In London they have just 
sentenced to twelve! months at hard 
labor two of the proprietors of “an 
automobile 





school.” There are few 


methods of getting money more des- 


picable or more dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the community than that em- 
ployed by a great many of these al- 
leged “motor schools” the prime cause 
for whose existence is oniy to steal 
from those far too poor to be robbed 
in this or any other manner. Pass- 
the 
thievery and coming to the danger 
resulting, it is at once seen that the 
average car owner is more than like- 
ly to be impressed with the diplomaed 
“graduate” of one of these institutions 


ing over the despicableness of 
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to place the “graduate” in charge of 
his car to the danger not only of the 
car’s occupants but to every other 
user of the highway over which the 
“graduate” may elect to drive. I 
would be highly pleased if the author- 
ities right here in New York would 
copy after the London ones with the 
result that a number of individuals 
who now sport the purple and fine 
linen of opulence might be induced to 
don the stripes and no linen of a 
State’s prison costume. Of course 
there exists a very pressing need for 
real schools where men may be taught 
how to actually care for, control and 
direct a motor car, and such institu- 
tions as the School of Automobile 
Engineers is doing noble work in this 
direction, but this only makes all the 
more glaring the brazen effrontery of 
the swindlers and they should be 
forced once and for all to find lodg- 
ment in their proper home, the prison. 

To be able to take proper care of a 
horse it is not necessary that a man 
should be a veterinary surgeon or a 
horse shoer, but it is necessary for 
him to know when the horse needs to 
be shod and to know at least so much 
about the anatomy of a horse that he 
will not attempt to strengthen a lame 
leg by nailing a board on it; such an 
operation would be no more absurd 
than some of the experimental sur- 
gery that motor vehicles are some- 
times called upon to undergo. 


UR friends, the French, have 

oftentimes a very pretty wit, 

as the following literally translated 
from Le Sport will testify: 

The automobile rushed down the 
road—huge, gigantic, sublime. Over 
the fence hung the woman who works 
hard and long—her husband is at the 
café and she has thirteen little ones. 


(An unlucky number.) Suddenly upon 
the thirteenth came the auto, unsee- 
ing, slew him, and hummed on, un- 
knowing. The woman who works 
hard and long rushed forward with 
hands, hands made rough by toil, up- 
raised. She paused and stood inar- 
ticulate—a goddess, a giantess. Then 
she hurled forth these words of de- 
rision, of despair: “Mon Dieu! And 
I’d just washed him!” 


HE sight of asphalt, beautiful and 
smooth, no longer seems a 
stretch of pure delight to the onlooker 
who has within him the first spark of 
pity. No one in New York who saw 
man and beast sliding around after the 
first two snowy days of this winter will 
forget what it meant. It was pretty 
bad for men, worse for women and 
worst of all for horses. The suffer- 
ings of those poor beasts that fell and 
rose only to fall again, until they gave 
up the struggle and waited to be 
helped, was seen in almost every 
block. It made no difference that 
drivers were careful and did all they 
could to find for their willing slaves 
some sure footing. Down went horse 
after horse, and causing a streak of 
profanity that should have helped to 
melt the ice. Drivers resorted to all 
sorts of devices to try to help their 
animals. The commonest was to tie 
burlap around their hoofs, and many 
a horse went up and down the city 
streets with his feet flapping for all 
the world like an old grandmother in 
slippers off at the heel. But that did 
only for a little time, for sharp hoofs 
soon were through the covering, and 
then down went the horse. Asphalt 
is a mighty good thing, and New 
York is glad to have it, but some one 
ought to rise up and invent some- 
thing for horses to wear that will pre- 
clude their skating on their sides and 
keep them firmly on their feet. 
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N Englishman while driving an elec- 
tric recently had the misfortune 
to run over a clerk in London with 
fatal results. From the evidence given 
at the inquest it was unquestionable 
that the occurrence was the purest 
accident, while the doctor in charge 
of the hospital where the injured man 
died stated death to have been due to 
delirium tremens. Nevertheless, the 
jury’s verdict was “death from being 
knocked down by an _ automobile, 
which could have been prevented if 
the driver had applied the brakes 
promptly.” 

There are two kinds of things in 
automobiling, my dear reader, that 
you should never worry about—those 
things that cannot be avoided and 
those which can be. That which can- 
not be helped may as well be accepted 
with resignation, and instead of fret- 
ting yourself about that which can be 
avoided, better save time and nerve- 
tissue by taking the necessary means 
to avoid it. 
aon ever persistent un-American 

paper, the New York Herald, is 
for some occult reason known only to 
its expatriated owner kicking up a great 
fuss concerning the adoption of the met- 
ric system of weights and measures in 
this country. To support its allege- 
ments that the future of this country’s 
trade depends solely and entirely upon 
its immediate adoption of this foreign 
idea, the Herald has been printing in- 
terviews with all sorts of individuals 
whose names betoken that their Amer- 
icanism is almost entirely of the same 
kind that the Herald’s is, i. e., the dollar 
brand. Having apparently exhausted 
these unknown authorities, the paper 
now comes away with an article headed 
in big type: “Automobilists Use Only 
Metric System. Old Confusing Stand- 


ards Done Away With, Declare Manu- 
facturers.” In the article itself a few im- 
porters of automobiles in New York 
who have about as much to do with the 
manufacture of automobiles as I have 
with making tail feathers for angels, 
mumble and jumble something or other 
about what a great thing it would be 
if the American manufacturers would 
only imitate the European makers so as 
to make it easier for the importers. 
One of these importing gentlemen even 
went so far as to say: “In all automo- 
bile repair shops the metric system is 
surely supplanting the cumbersome old 
English system.” Now what do you 
think of that? And, mind you, that isa 
fair sample of what these modern re- 
plicas of the famous Tooley street tail- 
ors are credited with saying as alleged 
representatives of the American auto- 
mobile trade which they are not nor 
never will be representatives of. 

Of course there isn’t any more 
chance of the metric system being 
adopted in this country than there is 
of the Zulu system, but still the auto- 
mobile trade in this country has the 
right to demand that the un-American 
Herald cease to quote a few obscure im- 
porters as representing, or in any way 
speaking for, the American manufac- 
turers, who are quite capable not only 
of talking in their own behalf, but also 
against any such fool proposition as 
this metric system adoption. There are 
500,000 screw machines in this country 
to-day, every one of them set to the 
United States standard screw. Now 
how long do you think it will take the 
New York Herald and a half a dozen 
automobile importers to have these 
500,000 machines changed to their met- 
rical ideas? When they have succeed- 
ed in this, the mere beginning of their 
task of supplanting our present system 
of weights and measures, it will then be 
time, maybe, for the manufacturers of 
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this country, the automobile makers 
among them, to pay some attention to 
the Herald’s penny trumpetings, but 
not until then will the automobile man- 
ufacturers even be interested, I should 
say. 
O they’re taxing automobile owners 
$8 per month in Mexico, eh? Well, 
while eight Mexican dollars are only 
equal to four real American ones, 
still the price remains outrageously 


-high, even to charge a man_ fool 


enough to take an automobile into a 
place where roads suitable for the use 
of anything traveling on wheels are 
more noticeable by their absence than 
by their existence. It all goes to show 
that the news of the automobile own- 
er being the prize good thing of the 
twentieth century has traveled faster 
than any other, since even Mexico, 
which hardly boasts of being an up- 
to-date country, is thoroughly aware 
of the opportunity the motor car of- 
fers to get the money. 

An ideal exhaust valve for a gaso- 
lene engine would be one possessing 
these five essentials: Inability of its 
action to become impaired or disar- 
ranged by use. Automatic adjust- 
ment of the time of opening according 
to the speed of the engine. Inability 
to “stick up” on its seating. Ab- 
sence of vibratory action, and conse- 
quently diminution in wear and tear 
and absence of noise. Ergo there is 
no ideal exhaust valve. 





The advertiser who understands his 
business will put into his ads and into 
his printed matter the precise facts 
about his car that he himself would in- 
sist on knowing if he was about to pur- 
chase one for himself. Just what would 
induce him to buy a car will induce oth- 
ers to purchase one. 


According to a press dispatch some 
Indians in the Rosebud reservation are 
tooling devil wagons. As a matter of 
mere pictorial imagination, think of the 
dynamic possibilities of our copper col- 
ored brother, well “tanked up” and in 
command of a speed-eating “teuf-teuf,” 
letting her out for all she and he are 
worth. 

Many a scorcher when he is haled 
before the bar of justice frames his 
excuses in guilt. 

The more I study this automobile 
game the more I am convinced that it is 
but a world in miniature wherein, just 
as it is in the big world, of which we 
are for the moment an important part, 
every man deserves what he gets, but 
not every man gets what he deserves. 

Advertising is not a mystery; it is 
simply telling the story of what you have 
to sell to those to whom you wish to 
sell it. The best advertising is done by 
those who know who they want for cus- 
tomers, and then proceed to reach them 
effectively and frequently. 

This very astonishing fact you'll find 

If on human nature you range, 

The man who often changes his mind 

Will seldom mind his change. 

It always seemed to me that man’s 
inhumanity to man could never be 
greater than when a fellow will per- 
sist in telling the truth when he might 
just as well have lied and helped you 
out of a scrape—and himself, in all 


probability, into one. 


It’s only a matter of time until the 
fool and his money are on opposite 
sides of the cheap, second-hand auto- 
mobile proposition. 


THE OUTSIDER. 
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Visit the 
Ever Ready Exhibit 


CONCERT HALL STAGE 


es |Madison Square Garden 








EUCLID AVENUE 


Cleveland's 
Newest 
Hoteil.... 


EUROPEAN 








Rates $1.00 and up 
500 “Rooms 


Hot and Cold Water 
in all Rooms 





FRED S. AVERY 


President 








See the New Ever Ready 
Automatic Starter 


CRANK TROUBLES REMOVED 
AND 
Other Sensational Auto 
Improvements 


The Auto lmprovement Co. 


304 HUDSON ST., N. Y. 


DO NOT BUY A CAR UNLESS EQUIPPED 


WITH OUR AUTOMATIC STARTER 

















FISCHER 
Ww 


NE 
SMALL GRAND 


A Small Piano of 
Large Power and 
Wonderful Sweetness and 
Purity of Tone Quality 
Its case architecture possesses a charm 


to please the most fastidious. 


Its durability of construction is pro- 
nounced and thorough. 


It occupies a trifle more space than the 
Upright. 
It must be seen and heard to be appre- 
ciated. 
Catalogues on Request 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Avenue and 68 W. 125th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Model 15, Price $2,500. 
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A car embodying all the latest structural features, but at every 
point refined to Rambler simplicity. 

Motor, four cylinder vertical, 35-40 horse power. 

Sliding gear transmission, double chain drive. 

Absolutely noiseless, speedy and powerful. 

A strictly modern conception with the familiar Rambler one 
hand speed control. 

Our catalog, or agents in all leading cities, will give you full 
information. 

Both are at your service. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


Branches: 


Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street. San Francisco, 10th and Market Streets. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. New York Agency, 134 W. 38th Street. 
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AN AUTOMOBILE 
NECESSITY 











TRUFFAULT - HARTFORD 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


Increases the speed. Enables cars to proceed at 
highest speed over all obstructions. Doubles the 
life of tires. Prevents lost traction. Absolutely 
prevents breaking of springs. Makes cobble-stones 
and rough roads seem like asphalt. 

New model absolutely self-adjusting. Requires 
no attention after application. 

Adopted by the Pierce Great Arrow, Locomo- 
bile, Math-son, Richard-Brasier, Peugeot. 

Don’t be misled by devices made on principles 
which we have discarded. 
Cars under 1500 Ibs. (four suspensions).......... $40 
Cars over 1500 Ibs. (four suspensions)............ $60 

See our exhibit at the Madison Square Garden 
Automobile Show, Section 112, Elevated Platform. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 


E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 
67 Vestry Street - ° NEW YORK 








YANKEE POCKET 


Ampere Meter 


$3.50. Test your Bat- 
teries from 0 10 30. 


Guaranteed for years. 
E. J. WILLIS CO. 
8 Park Place, N. Y. 























SURETY STARE, 


Messrs. Clemens & Merz were SURE “STAYS RIGHT THE LONGEST 

of the four No, 4 **Sta-Rite’”’ Plugs 

which fired 850,000 charges in 24 hours—distance 1094 miles. 
You can always be just as sure of any of the 47 sizes of improved 
“Sta Rites” (six types). Insist upon having ‘Sta Rites” in your 
NEW car and save bother. Garden Show, space No, 78; Armory 
Show, space No. 61; Coliseum Show, space No. 178. 


THE R. E. HARDY CO., 225 West Broadway, New York City. 























‘Century’ 


Ask your dealer to skow you 

the best camera in the market to- 

day, for both plates and film. If 

he does, it will be a “Century.” 
The 1904 Models have a Revolving 


Back — the most useful and valuable 
improvement made in recent years. 


Complete Catalog free for the asking. 
CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








Make Your Motor Pump 


Save your tires, temper 
and muscles by inflating 
your tires with the 


P. T. C. Power 
Tire Pump 


No labor—no trouble — 
start the pump, watch the 
gauge and stop when 
proper pressure is at- 
tained. Write for full 
_ Particulars. 


The Pacific Tucking & Mfg. Co. 
471-473 Eighteenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























Waterproof Cloths 


For Automobile Tops, Curtains, Slip Covers, etc. 


L. J. MUTTY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Write for Samples and Price List. 

















THE 


Troubled with Faulty. Ignition? PIWSy rs 


Equip your car, launch or engine with the APPLE 

AUTOMATIC BATTERY CHARGER. Easily installed. 34 \ NS 
Quickly pats an end to ali battery troubles by keep-@ > 
ing them always supplied with ‘* juice.” With this 

machine on your car your current will never fail at 4 4M nema 
awkward moments, leaving you “stalled ”’ far from * b 
home. Write to-day for full information. See us at f tithpr apo ic 
New York and Chicago auto shows. THE DAYTON Batter y~ 
ELECTRICAL MFG, CO., 170 Beaver Bidg., Dayton, 0. Charger 
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Gasoline Cars for 1906 


RE built of the best materials in the world under methods and processes 
more advanced than those employed in any automobile factory other 
than our own. No consideration of the cost of production has been permitted 
to interfere with making perfect every part and piece of each model, whether 
pertaining to mechanism, body-work or general equipment. The expense of 
making the crankshafts, for instance, is six times greater than that of any 
viously made in this country. We guarantee that these cars, each amuine 
to its power and place, will yield the greatest things possible in motor service. 


MARK XLVI 40-45 h. p. four-cylinder motor under forward bonnet; sliding gear transmission, four 
speeds and one reverse ; jump spark ignition from storage battery ; new pattern auto- 
matic carburetor , special chrome-nickel steel gears, axles, crankshaft and jackshaft ; 
crankshaft machined cold out of solid block; double chain drive; 1-beam front axle 
forged in one piece; pressed steel frame; 108-inch wheel base ; seat starting ; new pat- 
tern brakes. Price, with standard body $4500 
With 112-inch wheel base, Royal Victoria, Double Victoria, Limou- 
sine or Landaulet body $5000 to $5500 


MARK XLVI An entirely new model. 24-28 h. p. four-cylinder, vertical water-cooled motor; shaft 
drive, sliding gear transmission, three speeds and reverse ; low tension make and break 
magneto current ignition ; special chrome-nickel steel gears and shafts, crankshaft ma- 
chined cold out of solid block ; 1-beam front axle forged in one piece ; rotary pump oil 
lubrication ; pressed steel frame, 98-inch wheel base ; double side entrance body, seatin 
five passengers. Price............006 kd wen edhensaehecendeasihaeeeaeereeeeeNeeek $3000 


MARK XLIV ? Perpetuating Mark XLIV, one of the most successful of medium-weight 1905 cars. 18 
“& h. p. double opposed horizontal motor under forward bonnet; frame length increased 
eight inches, giving ample room forward of each seat; wheel base increased to 90% 
inches. Rear seat widened five inches; double side entrance body. An ideal famil 
car, which will climb any hilland maintain a speed of 35 miles per hour on the level. 
Price $1750 


COLUMBIA ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 


Victoria-Phaetons, Runabouts, Broughams, Landaulets 
Hansoms, Surreys, Delivery Wagons, Trucks... . 








Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Cai riages and Colum- 
bia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


#* At New York we shall exhibit at Madison Square Garden only, January 13-20. ** 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch : 134-136-138 West 39th St. Chicago Branch : 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. Boston: Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North 
Broad St. Washington: Washington KE. V. Transportation Co.. 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 

Paris: A. Bianchi, 194 Boulevard Malesherbes. 

Member Association of Licensed 
Auto Mfrs. 
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MODEL 


The Jones Combination Speedometer-Odometer [moor 


not only shows the speed of your car and 
registers the season mileage up to 10,000 miles, 
but has a three figure ‘Trip’ attachment which 
registers the mileage up to 100 miles. A touch 
of the button instantly resets the ‘ Trip’ column 
to zero. 

In both the Season and ‘ Trip’ registers the 
miles are shown in plain black figures and 
teaths ot miles in red. 

Spzed is indicated and mileage cumulatively 
rec rded whether the car go forward or back- 
ward. 

AN ADJUSTABLE SHAFT CON- 
NECTION permits of passing the Shaft 
through the floor, through or around either end 
ot the dasb, 

THE DASH BRACKET occupies a very 
small space on the dash board and is adjustable 
to permit of the instrument being set at any 
angle desired. 

Full description of our 1906 combination 
SPEEDOMETER-ODOMET ER andall other 
instruments in out new catalog—without 
question the most artistic catalog ever compiled 
for an automobile accessory, 


JONES SPEEDOMETER, 123 West 32d St., NEW YORK 


















PERFECT IGNITION 


is synonymous with 


Splitdorf 


The winners of all motor contests of prominence for 
1905 were equipped with the Splitdorf Jump Spark 
System of Ignition. The result is that nearly all 
Me prominent manufacturers (marine and automobile) 
| have adopted the Splitdorf for 1906. Are you with 
the knowing? 


Look for Our Exhibits at 
Both New York Shows 


C. F. SPLITDORF, 227,YA°2E"A7% St, 
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1906 cin CADILLACS 


- Model M 
4 Light Touring Car 











OTOR. “ee SARA ae 
siagis , aaahale $950.00 
cylinder, 4 \ \ 

four cycle, 5” x 

5°. Ten h. p. 


Water cooled ; 
copper water 
jacket; me- 
chanical pump 
feed lubricator ; 
jump spark 
ignition; plan- 
etary transmis- 
sion; 2 speeds 
forward and re- 
verse ; pressed 
steel frame, 
channel pattern. Brake on extra large differential drums; chain drive; three spring suspen- 
sion, rocker joint on front spring, more than doubling spring efficiency. Wheel base 76 inches; 
tires 30 x 346 on Model M; 28x 30n Model K. Bodies, Victoria pattern, strikingly beautiful. 
Pressed steel hollow dash. Finish, purple lake (a deep, rich wine color) on body panels and 
doors with light carmine striping; dark carmine running gear. All parts thoroughly inter- 
changeable. Cadillac quality throughout, offering values never before equaled. 


Our 4-cylinder 
line consists of 
Model H, 30h, 
p. Touring Car 
at $2500; Run- 
about at $2400 
and Coupe at 
$3000. Also 
Model L, 40h. 
p. Touring Car 
at $3750 and 
Limousine at 
$5000. These 
will be an- 
nounced in de- 
tail later and 
exhibited at 
New York at 
MadisonSquare 
Garden only; 
also at the Chi- 
cago Show. 


Model K 
Runabout 


$750.00 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, - Detroit, Michigan 


MEMBERS OF ASS’N LICENSED AUTO MFRS. 
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NEW DE DIETRICH PALACE 
1906 Models in 15, 20, 30, 40 and 70 H. P. 


DE DIETRICH IMPORT CoO. 





3 West 44th Street Opposite Sherry’s 


NEW -YORK 
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HOUGH THERE IS LESS MONEY IN IT for the manufacturer, 
we still insist that the solid tire is The Only Practical Tire for 


All Purposes. 


BUT it is our policy to give the people what they want so long as they want 


things we can give them without injuring the good repute of 


The Swinehart Company 


so we have decided to offer to our old friends and our new ones a 


Pneumatic Tire 


which will be as good as any in the market, and we believe better than most of 
the inflated tires for which prices of the same nature are demanded We have 
given this tire all possible tests, under all sorts of conditions, and now when we 
know it to be worthy of your confidence and ours, we offer it to you. Write us 
about this tire question. We think you will not regret the little time it will take. 





THE SWINEHART CLINCHER. TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of SOLID CLINCHER TIRES AKRON, 


QO. 











J, 
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American Locomotive Motor Car 


BERLIET 


Recognized leading foreign car. 
Selected by our engineers to 
reproduce in this country, using 
French models, materials and 
methods. Guaranteed by the 
builders of 40,000 Locomotives. 


Sizes 24-30 and 40-50 Horse-power 


Will tell you the rest at the Show 


69th Regiment Armory 
26th Street and Lexington Avenue 


American Locomotive Automobile Co. 
1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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TOURING 


Department 





THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE has a Touring De- 
partment in charge of an expert who goes personally 
over the routes he advises you to take. No matter 
what you want to learn about Routes, Roads, Equip- 
ment, etc., you can be sure of getting it right when 
you address an inquiry to the Touring Department of 


The Automobile Magazine 
136 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY 





The following ROUTES have appeared and can be had 
by sending TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for the issues of 
the magazine containing them. 


NEW YORK-ALBANY 
LOWER HUDSON-NEW HAVEN 
NEW HAVEN-SPRINGFIELD 
PROVIDENCE-NEW HAVEN-NEW LONDON 
CHICAGO-MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA-WASHINGTON 


NEW JERSEY COAST RESORTS-SARATOGA 
NIAGARA FALLS-—-BOSTON-ALBANY 
WALLKILL-RONDOUT 





xXxvi 
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Duryeas Are Beautiful 


Duryea beauty is true 
beauty. It never 
goes out of style. 
Curved line bodies 
are coming into fash- 
ion.. DURYEAS have 
had them for years, 
and they are more 
truly artistic this 
year than ever be- 
fore. Neat, simple. 
chaste, comfortabl« 
and reliable. In short 
Duryeas are usable 
Get the best — the 
DURYEA. 


DURYEA POWER CO., C Street, Reading, Pa. 


\ d, 
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TOURIST @& 


POINTS: Runs quietly. Costs less tor repairs than any Motor 
Car built anywhere. Steers easily. Perfect control of motor, Cer- 
tainly is fast. Is built with care. 








We have a full description of 1906 model ready to mail to you 
if you will send us your address. Will also mail booklet explain- 
ing performance of 06 model in Vanderbilt Trial Race. 


THE ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


AGENTS: C. A. Duerr & Co., New York, N. Y.; G. J. Dunham, Boston, Mass. ; 
MEMBER ° The McDuffee Automobile Co., Chicago, Ill.; G. W. Caplin, Min: 
A.L.A.M neapolis Minn.; Automobile Supply Co., Ltd., Toronto; Motor ‘Shop, Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Westminster Automobile Co., st. Louis, Mo.; Standard Automobile Co., Pittsburg. 
Pa.; Amos Pierce & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Thompson Schoeffel Co., Rochester, nN. ¥. 




















— 





f 
The [lost Interesting 
Touring Territory in 





Travel with Speed, 


Comfort, Safety —— AMERICA —- 
BETWEEN 


New York and Long Island 


tJ & 
adelphia Six Hundred Miles of Improved Highways. 
VIA 


Rolling Hills and Shaded Roadways along the 
Sound. 
New Jersey Central 


(Train Every Hour on the Hour) 


Beautiful Beaches and easy running beside the Sea, 
Quaint Villages and Superb Estates. 


In touch with New York City by train, telegraph 
and telephone. 


SUMMER HOMES, a booklet describing Hotels 
PULLMAN PARLOR CARS. OBSERVATION and Boarding Houses, postage four cents. 
AND CAFE CARS. NO DUST, 


LONG]ISLAND, a handsomely illustrated descrip- 

SMOKE OR DIRT. tive book, containing also a list of Hotels and 

Boarding Houses, postage eight cents. Free on 

. plication, or mailed on receipt of postage by 
e General Passenger Agent. 





NINETY MILES 














IN TWO HOURS LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
i Foot West 23d Street, N. R. ; ; % 
New York Stations: { ee othe Guest, N.R Traffic Manager Genl. Pass. Agt 





263 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ENGLISH DAIMLER COMPANY 


SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES 


By Appointment 


By Appointment 


FOR 
United States 
Mexico 


OF THE The Prince of Wales 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO., Ltd., Exctano 

















ENGLISH DAIMLER, 28-36 TOURING CAR 


——AGENT——_ In presenting the English Daimler to the American 
public, we do so with every confidence of its 


DECAUVILLE AUTOMOBILE meeting the most exacting demands that 


made upon 


‘¢Daiml p? dri by th rit- 
COMPANY Soul Goeeneadlinnn, ae Sih gaeew’ ane 
S. W. Cor. Broadway and Fifty-sixth Street ence ines Brey Gurapinity of the 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED Eagiich Datester. in stocks 
28-36 TOURING CAR 


ENGLISH DAIMLER COMPANY, NEW YORK 28-36 LIMOUSINE 
English Daimlers are Licensed 30-40 CHASSIS 
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AN- AMERICAN -AU TOMOBILE 
FOR:-AMERICAN-ROADS: 


16 H. P, 
TOURING CAR 
Model H, $1450 
O8ZL$ “T [°POW 
LAOGVANOL 

‘d°H 8 




















Nothing 
Succeeds 
Like 
MAXWELLS 


THE CAR that made a perfect score in the Glidden Tour—too4 miles without a single adjustment. No car at less than 
twice the price made AS GOOD a record. No car AT ANY PRICE did better. 


THE CAR that won a victory over all cars costing from one to two thousand dollars in the “Climb to the Clouds” at 
Mt. Washington. Unlike some contestants, we did not have to send three cars to get one up, but sent the 
SAME CAR UP THREE TIMES. 


THE CAR whose regular stock 8 H. P. Runabout type won the race at Long Branch, August 19, making four miles in 
5 min. 33 sec., and defeating cars listed at several times the price. 


THE AUTO/OBILE that has done these things MUST be worthy of your consideration. Look at as many cars as you 
please, but don’t buy before seeing the MAXWELL. 


The agency field is filling fast. If you contemplate applying for a Maxwell agency, better do it now 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO., Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Members of American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Central Western Representative: A. F. CHASE. New York Agents: MAXWELL-BRISCOE, Inc. 

















You Couldn’t Spend 





$ 2 to a better advantage 
than to send it now for 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


The Automobile Magazine, 
136 LIBERTY STREET 
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imprtea MOTOR CARS 


Leaders in Style, First in Records 


30-35 H.-P., 4 Cylinders, Model 1904. 


12, 15-20, 24-28, 30-35 Horse-power Phaetons, Tonneaus, Coupes. Landaulets. also 
Automobile Boats. 


American Darracq Automobile Co. 
652-664 Hudson Street, - . - - New York 
Controlled by F. A. LA ROCHE COMPANY, 147 W. 38th St. 
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Sole American Representative 


A. DARRACQ & CIE. 
‘France 
Licensed {mporters 





under Selden Patent 549,160 
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. 
&) Made and Tested in the Berkshire Hills é) 


RS 





S 


—1ISsSosGsG MODELS NOW! READY 


16 H. P., $2000 
25 H. P., $2500 
40 H. P., $4500 


Douglas Andrews Company 
1623 Broadway Selling Agents NEW YORK 
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Sim FRAYER-MILLER 2.20. 


Economical Noiseless Speedy 


Successful Always 
It takes, cay legs money to operate the FRAYER-MILLER thadany other car. 
Its records prove everything. qs 


From Golden Gate to Hell Gate is approximately 3000 miion, The Frayer- 
Miller car at Long Branch last summer traveled 3202 miles in 6 days, 15 
hours;.29 minutes, the last 1866 miles without stopping the engine—record 
to-day. for a non-stop run. 


The first six-cylinder Frayer-Miller has been in the hands of its purchaser, 
Wim...Moneypenny, Jr., for several months and has been demonstrated a 


pronounced success. 

SIX, CYLINDER; 40 H. P. - - $4000 

FOUR CYLINDER, 25H. P. - 3000 
Exhibiting at the Show of the Automobile Club of America—6oth Regiment 
Armory. 


OSCAR LEAR AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
FRAYER-MILLER AUTOMOBILE CO. - - 943 Eighth Avenue, New York 














